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Lois Paull, Age 8 
Silvermine Guild School of Art 
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ARTISTA® 


TEMPERA 


@ Children like to paint with 
ARTISTA Tempera because its con 
sistency makes it easy to control 
Being opaque, ARTISTA Tempera 
has good covering qualities and can 
be used on a variety of surfaces. It 
is easy and safe for classroom us¢ 
because it is water-soluble and non- 
toxic. Its strong and vibrant colors 
may be pre-mixed or they may be 
blended directly on the surface. For 
your free copy of a booklet showing 
how you can use ARTISTA Tempera 
to stimulate and enrich your art 
activities, write to Binney & Smith 
Inc., Dept. ST106,380 Madison Ave 
nue, New York 17. N. ¥ 
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We focus our attention on the older child in this issue of 
School Arts, although the Here's How features, page 33, 
Beginning leac her, page 4], Questions You Ask, page 51, 
and the Editorial are espec ially directed to the younger ¢ hild 
Special articles, beginning on page 5, include excellent 
articles on space designs, poster making, creative stitchery, 
Halloween art, slump pots, rug hooking, photography, and 
A total of 141 
made their selections of better books for art teac hing and 
Look over this 


list when you are ordering new books for the current year 


the use of scrap materials art educators 


we are reporting on this survey on page 27 
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NEWS DIGEST 


Joseph Marino-Merlo Dies Suddenly Joseph Marino- 
Merlo, associate professor at Alabama Polytec hnic Institute 


and a past president of Southeastern Arts Association passed 
away suddenly while ona European tour in August He was 
very active in art education organizations, and represented 
his regional association on the council of the National Art 


Association at 


Education the time of his recent death 


Art Educators at NEA Meeting Members of the National 
Ant Education Association held a special meeting in connec 
tion with the NEA meeting in Portland in July 
tives of the regional assoc iations, shown below, are Edith M. 
Henry, Reid Hastie, Ruth Halvorsen, and William H. Milli- 
ken, Jr. Regular biennial national meeting of the NAEA is to 
be held in Los Angeles, April 15-19. Plan to attend now. 


Representa 


Representatives of the various regional associations at NEA conference. 


PHOTO COURTESY WILLIAM MILLIKEN, Jf 









Dr. Ralph L.Wickiser, new art education director at New Paltz State. 


Ralph L. Wickiser Head at New Paltz Dr. Ralph Wickiser 
is the new director of art education at the State Teachers 
College, New Paltz, New York, a unit of the state university 
For the past fifteen years he was head of the art department 
at Louisiana State University His paintings and prints have 
been exhibited widely and he has written articles for various 
His book, Introduction to Art Activities, was 
published by Henry Holt in 1947, and he is the author of a 
new book, The Theory and Practice of Art Educ ation, to be 
released soon by the World Book Company Congratulations! 


journals 


Canadian Art Organization Meets The Canadian Society 
for Education through Art held its second conference at 
Winnipeg, September 28-30. Trevor Thomas, formerly of 
Unesco, spoke on Art Education—A World View, there 


were discussions and exhibitions. Dr.C.D Gaitskell, advisory 


editor, 1S president of the organization, founded last year 


Florida Art Work Conference 
conference, held by the art section of the Florida Education 


Association is to be held at Daytona Beac h, November 1-3. 


The fourth annual art work 


Maine and New Hampshire Meeting Maine and New 
Hampshire art educators joined for a conference at the Uni- 


Gwendolen A Elwell, 


art director for Portland, Maine, and chairman of the confer- 


veristy of New Hampshire recently 


ence, reports that the meeting was suc¢ essful and stimulating 


Mayo Bryce is Pacific Arts President Dr. Mayo Bryce is 
the new president of the Pacific Arts Ass« which 


will hold its next convention in Asilomar, California, 1958 


ciation, 


New Advanced Art Education Program An advan 


program in art 


ed study 


education, leading to the masters degree, 


is now under way at the University »f Southern Calif 
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TWO-TON TILLIE 


sharpens pencils to one ten-thousandth of an inch! 


_ perfect this gentle giant, Eagle labora- 
tory technicians spent three years and 
$25,000 — because Two-Ton Tillie makes our 
other pencil tests make sense. 


It sharpens all test leads, thick or thin, hard 
or soft, Eagle or competitive, down to a cylin- 
drical point of .050” diameter (+ .0001”) as 
illustrated at right. You can see that such a 
“point” will a a constant area to the 
paper throughout any test and will let us 
compare smoothness, durability or opacity 
on a fair and equal basis. 


It will also sharpen at any desired angle, cre- 


TURQUOISE. | 


ating identical long-tapered drafting points 
for needle-point strength tcsts. 


The results enable us to test our research, 
confirm our improvements and maintain our 
quality. Whether you sharpen your pencil by 
knife, razor, sandpaper block, or regular 
pencil sharpener, remember Two-Ton Tillie. 
It’s part of Eagle’s continuing research to 
keep TURQUOISE the finest drawing pencil 
in the world. 

SAMPLE OFFER: Send for a free Turquoise Drawing 
Pencil in the grade you prefer, 6B to YH. Prove 


it's best in your own hand. (Please mention thi 
magazine.) 


DRAWING PENCILS AND LEADS 
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EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY New York 9,N. Y.: London:Toronto: Mexico Citys Sydney 












If you’re seeking results, 
not just talent... 
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“Kducationally Correct” DEPARTMENT 










Next to finding a student with genuine ind storage cupboard easily accessible 


talent perhaps the most rewarding expe tually iaviting, making thei proper usc 









rience for the art instructor is to see the easy. Furniture and floor plans integrated 













average pupil make the most of the artists in a smoothly function department in 
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whi hi 


vilts he does have tudents and instructor ilike find 









You see it happen time and again in the both pleasure and prid 


Sheldon-equipped) Art) Studio- Workshop Se ee ae a i 









kverything IS planned to encourage [rec 


: » | heldo Educationalls orrect 
SEE IT All expres hon and at the Sanne time greatly - tan : : 4 - 


Studio Workshop. Your nearby Sheldon 


ON FILM ey ee nen: Saeeene ieee representative will be glad to discuss them 







ust re art activity, but ; , 
Your Sheldon representative pas Se OF au tail put all in detail with you and show you without 
has a highly interesting film Clean, modern. surroundings Am ip rle »bligation—how they may be incorporated 
showing step-by-step plan work room. Facilities such as sinks, benches in your school, old or new. Write today 


ning of an “Educationally 


Correct” Art Studio-Work 

shop. Ideal for art associa Wy) 
tion, PTA, and other f 
meetings. Early reservations 

are recommended, Write l 

Sheldon today for details 


about this free service “EDUCATIONALLY CORRECT” ART FURNITURE 























H. SHELDON EQUIPMENT CO., MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 
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GEORGE BARFORD 


DESIGNING 


Everything that exists in three dimensions is a space design 
of some sort, good, bad, or mediocre. The designs or types 
of design that | wish to mention briefly here are those in 
which sheet and linear materials are used to create a com- 
pletely nonobjective design, or sculpture The examples 
shown in the accompanying photographs were made by 
freshman college students Some, but not all, of the stu 
dents were art majors Similar projects in purely non 
objective space design can and have been done by junior 
high and senior high school students 

In the basic workshop course which | used to teach at the 
Institute of Design in Chicago, the students went off on 
The students in 


my classes today are still given a wide variety of materials 


various kicks, using different approaches 


and approaches from which to choose, although often the 


most successful results are those designs which create warped 


Free of any restrictions imposed by representational 
sculpture, students find nonobjective space designs 
stimulating to their imaginations. Sheet and linear 


materials are excellent for three-dimensional forms. 


IN SPACE 


and interlocking planes by means of cotton threads stretched 
The se ulpture of Naum 
Gabo, Antoine Pevsner, and Richard Lippold is a good 


example of this linear, geometric approac h to space design 


taut in almost geometric patterns 


Design Motivation | don't like the 
has an underhanded sound to it, but | don't like the word 
What | 


really mean is: How to get the kids started on a design? 


word motivation, it 
inspiration either, at least not in this connection 


Too little verbalizing and visual stimulation (that’s my word, 
stimulation) will leave the students at a loss as how to begin, 
and too much on the other hand will sometimes kill ong 
nality It depends on the group as to how much or how littl 
is necessary It might be a good idea to show slides of the 
work of Alexander Calder or one of several good color 


movies on Calder, or slides of the work of Lippold, Gabo, or 


A freshman student at Illinois State Normal University made this interesting space design from brass, steel, and cotton 


BY AUTHOR UNLE twwise 


























Space sculpture by Arlene Dodds, of aluminum, brass, cotton. 





Joan Leemon made her space design, above, of brass, cotton. 
David Fox, below, used brass, steel, cotton, and bronze mesh. 


























C ' ' 
Pevsner sometimes familiar local things will serve as 


stim 


ulation Television antennae, radio towers, bridges, amus« 


ment park devices such as ferris wheels, etc Sometimes all 


that is necessary is fo provide a variety of unusual and 
challenging materials and let the design arrive out f 
experimentation 

Suggested Materials Materials for space designs seem 


Among the rod 


materials the following are useful: Wood dowel rods, avail 


to exist mainly in rod and sheet form 


able in three-foot lengths in diameters from one-eighth to 
one inch, from your local lumber company or from wood 
2727 


South Mary, Chic ago; steel welding rods are available from 


supply houses such as Craftsman's Wood Service, 


welding supply houses in three-foot lengths and in diameters 


from one-sixteenth to one-quarter inch—and very inex 


pensive in the smaller diameters Brass brazing rods in the 


same sizes are also available from. welding supply houses 


but are more expensive Straight lengths of spring steel wire, 


excellent for mobiles, are available from hobby shops under 
the guise of landing gear wire; aluminum clothesline wire Is 


also useful If lett in the coil and sawed with a hacksaw it 


will give perfect circles of wire From the drugstore narrow 


wooden swab sticks are very inexpensive toothpicks ar 


also useful 


Sheet materials are also available in a wid variety 


Plastics such as Plexiglas or Lucite are beautiful but ex 


pensive; sometimes they are sold more cheaply in the form 


of scrap of factory cutoHs. Aluminum sheets are now avail 


able from local lumberyards, either in plain or embossed 
Tempered one-eighth-inch 
| 


not avail 


textures or in pierced patterns 
hardboard is useful as a sheet material if others are 
able or are too expensive Cardboard and poster board 
are also in this cat gory Other interesting sheet materials 


bronze 


‘ 


especially good for space designs are the meshes 


aluminum, and galvanized screen wire, and galvanized hard 


cloth’ in 


quarter inch. 


ware meshes from one-quarter inch to three 
For stringing the type of space design illustrated on these 


pages, number thirty crochet cotton is about the right 


weight, and iS available from the dime store in a variety of 
colors, as well as white. Ifa junk yard exists in your town, 
by all means visit it, and you may find (as | have) that bras 
and bronze rods and flat strips, sheet aluminum, and wire of 
all kinds are available there for one third the cost from other 
sources. Art teachers seem to be scavengers at hx art, any 


way, so by all means go proudly to the junk yard 


The main working techniqu in 


ining A 


and pliers are most useful for forming, as well as larg 


Working Techniques 
creating space designs are in forming and 
agiam 
eter pipes or tin cans for forming metal rods into circles o1 


A material which lends itself rea iy to forming all 


curves. 
kinds of curves easily, and which is easily pierced with a 
needle for taut thread designs, is reed such as is used in 


ber iit. ana intra 


basketry Sheet plastic must be heated t 
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Two space constructions by the author. Plastics, various metals, wood, screen, wire, and crachet cotton are very useful. 








red or heat bulbs suspended over it will heat it sufficiently 
to bend, canvas glove s should be worn to avoid burning the 
hands. Metal sheets can be twisted to bend if the metal is 
springy enough, but soft aluminum must be bent carefully to 
avoid crinkling 

As for joining techniques, all wood joints can be glued 
together In joming wooden rods a stronger joint 1s made 
if a hole the same size as the smaller dowel rod is drilled into 
the base or into a larger rod and the smaller rod glued into 


the hole 
gether, or lashed, with fine wire 


Rods, either wood or metal, can be bound to- 
lf a soldering Won or 
bunsen burner is available, nearly all the common metals 
except aluminum can be soft-soldered together In more 
advanced classes, hard or silver soldering will make a 
stronger metal joint Aluminum can be joined by drilling 
both pieces and using soft aluminum rivets, which can be 
set by just a hammer blow An ordinary egg-beater type 
hand drill with a set of high speed (not carbon steel) bits will 
suffice for most drilling operations in either wood, metal, or 


plastics 


Various Approaches he approaches to space design 
are infinite, but | would like to mention some common ones 


In the taut thread designs such as are illustrated, the best 


Space design by George Barford used plastic, brass, cotton. 
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Author with students in Basic Materials class at university. 


visual eHects are obtained if the thread is stretched from on 
line, either straight or curved, to a line at right angles to the 
first This gives the interesting twist or warped plane eHect 
to the design Stabiles in general, that is, NOnN-moving de 
signs, can be made with almost any combination of rod and 
sheet materials; | think the caution here should be to limit 
the materials and keep the over-all plan a simple ons . al 
though it can be complex in certain area Dowel rods 
alone, of varying sizes, painted in a good color harmony and 
made by inserting the smallest-size dowels through or into 
the larger ones, can make a very eHective space design 


| have seen some interesting designs mad simply of 
various screen materials used in combination; window screen 
hardware cloth, and others, with a few ¢« ye 


within the design 


cat hing units 
Lastly, it is possible by using spring 
steel or piano-wire rods, bent and twisted into an arresting 
pattern and the ends of the rods inserted into holes in a basé 
plate of some kind, to arrive at a vibrating type of sculptur 


which is a cross between a stabile and a mobile 


George Barford is assistant professor, department of art, 
Illinois State Normal University, Normal, Illinois. He 
will be remembered for his excellent series of articles on 
Clay in the Classroom. Readers will be glad to know that 
he is currently developing this popular series inté a full- 


length book. Publication date will be announced later on 
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Posters with a purpose provide correlation between 
history and art. The author discusses an approach 
used by his high school classes which combines good 


art teaching with learnings in another subject area. 


JOHN A. GHRIST 


POSTER MAKING 
IN NINTH GRADE 


Important elements in the history of Pennsylvania served as 
subject matter for posters made by the high school students 



































Oil City students understandably used oil as favorite theme. 


This project grew out of a conference betwee n the teac hers 





of history and art The history teacher had used a poster 


project for years, but was dissatisfied with the haphazard 


results This was an opportune situation The students wer 
well acquainted with the subject, through their study, which 
in this case was the history of Pennsylvania Howeve - 
this method need not be limited to a particular area or stat , 
but could be adapted fo any course The students had 
previously been instructed in the elements of design, whic h, 
by the way, we use a5 a basis for all art endeavors All 
that remained was to present the problems that are pec uliar 
to poster making 

Most beginners contuse poster making with pictur mak 
ing lt was made very ¢ lear at the outset that usually, good 


With 


outstanding 


posters deal in symbols rather than realistic pictures 
of the 


class was invited to 


this in mind, we briefly reviewed some 
aspects of the subject at hand The 
make suggestions, and as they came quickly they wer 


written on the board About a dozen of these to give us : 





some ideas, and we were ready to go-~not necessarily using 
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Each student made several rapid sketches before developing the final idea in cut paper. This encouraged variety in work. 


the ideas on the board, but rather each trying to develop 
ideas of his own. 

We believe in a number of rapid sketches for developing 
ideas. Rather than exhausting a student's ideas, he simply 
has to dig deeper, and most often comes up with far better 
ideas on his third or fourth try. This has several advantages. 





First, it presents a variety of ideas from each individual, 
so that the most original arrangements can be chosen and 
the more repetitious (and obvious) ideas that usually occur 
on the first try can be discarded. Second, it eliminates too 
much similarity between the work of several students. 
Should the first try prove the best, then we are certain it 
is the best. This may seem wasteful of a student's time and 
effort but it has produced a wider variety of ideas and 
results, individually and collectively. The habit of making 
several sketches seems to be a widespread practice among 
professional artists. Students quickly accept this approach 
and many produce the required number in the same time 
they formerly spent dawdling over a single sketch. 

To insure the good poster practice of using large, bold 
shapes, and bright, strong colors, we use cut paper. There 
are more creative ways of doing lettering, but for poster 
purposes we believe that block letters provide maximum 
legibility with simplicity of cutting. Another desirable 
characteristic in a poster is brevity. Research has shown 
that if it takes the average viewer more than about thirty 
seconds to “take in’ a poster, it will not be read. With 
this in mind, words are cut to a minimum, trying to express 
as much as possible with symbols. 

We suggested that letters about two inches high would 
be a good height for a poster the size we were making. On 
a strip of paper about two inches high, the students laid out 
the wording by rapidly sketching letters to gauge the width 
and shape of each. Then a strip about }4 to % inch wide 
was cut off crosswise, to be used as a measuring stick for 
blocking in the letters. This allows for some small individual 
variations without straying too far from the desired block 
letter. This also gives an idea how new alphabets are ar- 
rived at. The pieces are then cut to fit the scale of the 
background. 

Having been originally designed with the idea of creat- 
ing an interesting variety of shapes, arranged in a pattern, 
relating them to each other and creating interesting variety 
even in the empty or unfilled spaces, with one shape more 
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prominent through size, color, or unusual conformation, 
providing a definite center of interest, the pasting and finish- 
The result 

a bright colorful display for 
the history department and art not subordinated in process 


ing were a simple matter a well-motivated 


project for the art department 


Good posters usually deal in symbols rather than realistic pictures. 


John Ghrist, who prepared this article while high school 
art instructor at Oil City, Pennsylvania, has just moved 
to a new position as assistant professor of art at Indiana, 
Pennsylvania, State Teachers College. A brief article on 
recent Danish posters is included on the following page 


W ords were cut to a minimum because wordy messages 


are seldom read. Simple block lettering was easily cut and made a part of the over-all design of related shapes and colors 
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DANISH POSTER 
ART EXHIBITED 


An exhibition of 120 Danish posters, commercial, tourist, and 
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social are being shown at many American museums and art 


- 


DELES DYDER H schools. The exhibition was arranged by the Danish Society 


7 
DBT NY TEATER of Copenhagen, through the American Federation of Arts 


Part of an exhibition of Danish posters being circulated by the American Federation of Arts to museums and art galleries. 





NANCY BELFER Embroidery can be as free and spontaneous as water 
color. Students plan their own designs and invent 


some of their own stitches. Results are more fun than 


old-fashioned printed patterns and color guides. 


Experimental design in stitchery 


Colored burlap was used as the basis for creative stitchery by students of West High School. Most work was done directly 


When adolescents see familiar things in new contexts, their creative stitchery The type of embroid ry work most hia 


reaction is often quite exciting and challenging In this in- school girls are familiar with is of the ‘‘printed-in-advance 
stance, the imaginative embroideries of Ilonka Karasz served variety. If you wanted to embroider, you simply went to a 


as the starting point toward a most rewarding experience in department store and bought the dish towels or I] 


pillowcases 
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or bureau covers with the pretty flower or bird designs all 
stamped on for you. Sometimes, they even supplied color 
guides, so that the problem was solved for you, too The 
only trouble was you ended up with something that looked 
exactly like everybody else's. The realization that stitchery 
could be as carefree and spontaneous as splashing water 


What was once 


thought of as a meticulous craft was transformed into a vital 


colors came as rather a pleasant shock 


design experience 

The base material we used was colored burlap Rich 
browns and greens pro ved to be most popular although some 
preferred more neutral shades The stitches themselves ‘were 
easy to do many were already familiar, such as the cross 
stitch and its variations Working out new stitches was part 
of the fun, too Actually, a successful design could be made 
The basic 


the harmonious 


using only one stitch in many diferent ways 
problem involved was that of organization 


interplay of colors, lines, 


shapes, and textures that dis 


tinguishes all good design It was suggested that since these 
were first experiments, they should not be planned out com 
pletely in advance, but rather worked out gradually, as the 
stitc hing progressed 

After the initial start, each subsequent area was con 
sidered in terms of how its shape and color related to what 
had previously been done In this way, many innovations 
were thought of which would have been impossible had the 
student felt bound to a prec onceived plan The composition 


Most 


and color balance developed as the work progressed 


The basic problem involved was that of design organization 


of the students used a nonobjective approach, working 


basically with simple rectangular shapes A few used 
abstract fish or flower ideas For added interest, bits of 
scrap cloth were inserted under previously stitched areas 
The finished designs were exc iting in their emphasis or bolt 
texture and unusual color schemes With doweling strips 
fastened to top and bottom edges, they make handsome 
wall hangings 


It is also impossible to use them as pillow 


covers or table mats Whether considered in terms of its 
practical possibilities or merely as an exercise in di sign this 
project created a wholesome new awareness of a craft which 


had become static and mex hanic¢ al 


Nancy Belfer is art instructor at the West High School in 
Rochester, New York. For additional help on this subject, 
see the article by Mariska Karasz in the June 1955 issue 
of School Arts, or her fine book, Adventures in Stitches 
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Hazelton wanted a change from the Halloween 
practice of painting store windows. So students se- 
lected any medium and produced weird and fanciful 


work. Results were displayed during celebration. 


KARL G. WALLEN 


HALLOWEEN ART 


For the past seven years the Hazleton Lion's Club ha: 
sponsored, through the cooperation of the art department, 
the painting of store windows at Halloween time This 
project is carried out in conjunction with the annual Mum 
mers Parade that is the magnet for attracting some 50,000 
people into our city during the latter part of October As 





Weird and imaginative treatments were appropriate to season. Drawing above, in tempera, crayon, ink; below, in tempera 
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usual, anything that is done year after year, in the same 
manner, becomes monotonous For that reason the art 
instructors and myself decided it was time for a change 
We thought how nice it would be not to worry about the 
cold or rain, the possibility of students getting sick or in- 
jured, of not disrupting the school program, but best of all, 
how nice it would be to have the students select any ma 
terials, media or technique to create their Halloween 
masterpiece, instead of being limited to poster paint We 
felt that the students’ work could remain in the store windows 
fora longer period of time and finally when the exhibit was 
over, each student would have his original piece of work 
for his own, instead of a washed-off window memory 

We felt that by doing the work in class and putting it on 


display in the store windows it would be more eHective than 





painting on the windows, After conferring with many of 
























the store owners, we found them to be enthusiastic about 
this new approach Our students were allowed full freedom 
to select and choose paint, paper, clay, metals, woods or 
a combination of any of the materials to create their fall 
ot Halloween display. In less than two weeks’ time a wide 
array of Halloween Art that included paintings, sculpture, 
mobiles, dioramas was displayed in the downtown store 
windows for the Lion's Club Exhibit and the Mummers 
Parade 

That the retail merchants of our city, by displaying the 
works of the art students prominently in their store windows, 
cooperated splendidly, iS putting it mildly (they always 
do) Some merchants built their window displays around 


the art work, while others provided backdrops and easels 


Still life was the theme of the Halloween arrangement below. 


oe ee 





Foamglass sculpture, above. Students were allowed complete 
freedom in selecting paint, paper, clay, metals, woods, or a 
combination of materials in creating their Halloween display. 





to show the work as eHectively as possible No prizes are 
awarded, but each year a dinner honoring all the partici- 
pating art students and their teachers is sponsored by the 
Hazleton Lion's Club and is looked forward to by all 


There is NO Question in our minds that this community project 





was a great success Teachers and students are looking 


forward to it next year, 


Karl G. Wallen is art supervisor for the Hazleton schools, 
Hazleton, Pennsylvania. The local Lion's Club cooperated 
in the activity described. Photos courtesy of city schools. 
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DOROTHY CALDER 


The announcer on a recent morning TV show in Atlanta, 
Georgia opened the program by saying, ‘The question for 
Today in Georgia (name of the show) is not what is happen- 
but ‘What is a 


The answer was given in a demonstration be- 


ing in Russia, or who's who in Arabia 
Slump Pot 
fore the TV cameras by four of my High School art students 


oe 


The idea was one of many which | brought back from the 
NAEA conference in Cleveland 


challenging about taking a broken pane of glass, and from 


There was something 
it creating a beautiful, free-form dish. Interest in the unusual 
is contagious, and it wasn't long before the Art Il students 
were eager to experiment The school maintenance shop 
proved to be a glass (rather than gold) mine, and a nearby 
Stained Glass Window Factory gave us bits of colored glass 
Old buildings that were being torn down furnished the more 


intrepid souls with pieces of ornate and ancient window 


Cutting glass for slump 





pots. Small jars contain enamel. 


SLUMP POTS AND BROKEN GLASS 


Nylon hose tops insure even sifting. Note mold with kiln wash. 


Slump pots are another name for laminated glass. All 


SOINVYS) 


you do is design your own clay mold, bisque fire it, 


cut glass to fit, and fire it in the kiln. It sounds : 


easy and is easy. And students enjoy a new medium. 


glass that increased in value with the distance to the art 
department The process was neither quick nor easy, and 
several skills plus the virtue of patience were used before the 
kiln yielded its surprise We never knew whether the fired 
piece would be frosty or clear, or whether the air bubbles 
would ruin our efforts or be tiny enough to add to the dec 
oration In time, after many experiments, we eliminated 
most of the problems and learned a great deal about the 
history and nature of glass 

The first step involved making a thick clay form or mold 
with a depression that would determine the depth and out 
side shape of the dish. A wide flange or rim was necessary 
to give a turning edge to the glass This form was bisque 
fired and may be used thereafter for as many slump pots as 
you have time and glass To determine the proper size glass 


that must be cut (two pieces of ordinary glass are necessary 
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for each pot), place the fired mold topside down on a piece 
of white paper. In tracing around the edge, slant the pencil 
in toward the mold to insure a size that will be just a bit 
smaller than the diameter of the mold. If the glass is cut 
larger than the mold, the edges wil! droop and prevent 
the center from slumping evenly Of course, a square shape 
is easier to cut than a round or a free form, but practice with 
the glass cutter will soon have you cutting a neat figure 
Place the clean glass sheet over the outline and use the 
cutter with just enough pressure to score the glass Using 
aa! the left hand as both a restraining hand and as a means 
of holding the glass firmly on the outline makes the process 
easier. Turn the glass over and tap lightly along the cut 
line until it is cracked all around (If, when cutting the 
glass, a few lines are scored out from the outline to the edge, 
the glass piece will free itself more readily.) Never bend 


directly over the glass as you tap or free it. It may be well to 


Pots and pins ready to be fired, above. Below, fired slump 
pots, lapel pins, and tie-clasp tops made from broken glass 


wear goggles to be sure no bouncing glass particles get in 
your eyes It is better to trace around the edge of the cut 
glass for the second piece to be sure of a perfectly matched 
pair 

If you were lucky enough to find some old heavy glass, 
only one thickness is needed. Decorate with finely crushed 
glass (from colored medicine and soft-drink bottles) or with 
powdered enamel—such as is used in making copper 
jewelry All colors fire well on top of th glass with the 
exception of white which flakes off after firing For window- 
pane glass, make a sandwich For decoration between 
the pieces, anything that is lovely to look at after being 
subjected to 1500° can be used. Gold or silver overglaze 
paint ts exciting to use on top, and is more eHective if used 
sparingly 

Paint the molds with kiln wash, lay the glass on top, and 
place inacool kiln. Let the temperature rise evenly Firing 
on one level is best, though two levels may be loaded if 
there is enough circulation of heat. When the pyrometer 
indicates 1400 or when Cone 017 falls, it is all right to 
open the door (slowly and slightly) and look in. Slumping 
has begun at this temperature. At 1500 or just after Cone 
015 falls, slumping is complete and the edges of the glass are 
melted smooth The slightest overfiring causes listers, 
shrivelling, and brittleness. Allow the kiln to cool at least 
eighteen hours 

Interesting lapel pins, ear bobs, wall plaques, and 
Christmas tree decorations may be made by using small 
pieces of glass that have been decorated and fired on a kiln 
shelf Care should be used in applying the kiln wash to the 
shelf, or the glass will have ridges and bumps on the back 
that prevent the pinbacks and findings from being fastened 
Chunks of glass, glass threads, and scratching through the 
enamel powder are decorative ideas Decatur High Art 
students are easy to spot They 'r the ones that look 


pleased when someone (else) breaks some glass 


Dorothy Calder is art instructor at Decatur High School, 
Decatur, Georgia; and has taught at Oglethorpe University 
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CHWEIFHARO STUD! 


Hooked rug by Marilyn Valentine, student of author at Buffalo. Little skill is needed and the creative problem is in design. 


JOHN CATALDO 


When used inventively in a contemporary manner, 
rug hooking can be a challenge to creators. These 
first rugs by beginners are ample evidence that a 


traditional craft can be extended to a modern idiom. 


RUG HOOKING CAN BE CREATIVE 


Editor's note. We recently saw an exhibit of hooked rugs 


made by adults in the evening program sponsored by a school 
district. Students were not only required to use patterns 
but were required to use patterns put out by one company. 
Results were decidedly noncreative and stereotype, and we 
were much depressed. Shortly afterwards we saw some fine 
creative rugs by students of John Cataldo at Buffalo State 
and Yar Chomicky of Pennsylvania State University. This 
work by beginners so impressed us that we asked permission 
to show you what could be done in a creative way with this 
fine old craft. Modest statements by both accompany work 
of their students shown in the two articles which follow. 


The execution of a hooked-rug design demands prolonged 
patience. Since no exceptional skill is needed in the con 
trol of the hooking unit the core of the creative problem isin 
the design process itself. The rug as product demonstrates 
the synthesis of two functions: the utilitarian and the dec 


The tools used in the making of the hooked rugs 


are simple traditional types; direct statements to satisfy their 


orative 


function of securing a fibre material to a burlap base. The 
earliest tool was a simple crochet type instrument that pulled 
yarn through the fibre base to the finish side of the rug, 
making a loop that was adjusted by tactile measure. Con 


temporary practice includes a preadjusted length of loop 
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Black, white, and gray rug by Marcia Kieta, above. Gray rug, below, by Barbara Corby, has footprints hooked in red, green. 


An excellent series on Rug Making for Beginners, by George 
Wells, was published in House Beautiful in June and July 
1955. A good source for techniques is Handmade Rugs, by 
Doris Aller, available from the Creative Hands Bookshop. 


before the hooking starts. Shuttle-type hookers increase 
the hooking speed and so-called egg-beater types and 
pneumatic high-speed types complete the extension of 
the tool from hand to motor energy 

A simple stretcher frame with evenly spaced finishing 
nails serves to keep the burlap taut. As hooking progresses 
the burlap is lifted from the nailed frame and the next 
section is fitted in place Experience has proven the necessity 
of usSINg only the best grades of burlap for a rug base and 
also the practice of brushing or spraying on a liquid latex 
that seals the bottom of the rug and prevents both tearing 
of filling and rug skid The materials used as fillers can be 
most any material or synthetic fibre. Traditionally, wool 
strips were used extensively, stripped and dyed by the 
maker while the range of materials used today includes an 
expanding list of experimental materials 

The designs projected to rug form were extended from 
an initial idea until seemingly exhausted Evaluation, 
elimination and final selections were made. The drawings 
were made a convenient scale of one inch to the foot in 
order to help determine approximate amounts of diferent 


colored fillers to be used. These estimates vary according 











to height of the loop, thickness of yarn, and whether the 
material is tightly or loosely hooked. The best measure seems 
to be the practice of hooking a four-inch square test sample 
Two conclusions reached from a rug-hooking experience are 
relatively simple tools are needed to project even the most 
complex rug design, and since the completed object is a 


synthesis of the utilitarian and the decorative it often serves 


Hooked rug by Nancy Meilinger, student of author, has white background with black and blue free forms 


” ue a 


to introduce and makes acceptable to a wider mmunity 


group——complex abstract patterns that ordinarily could only 
be appreciated by an audience skilled in the use of a 


Cc omplex visual lanquage 


John Cataldo is assistant professor of art c! the College 


for Teachers, Buffalo, a unit of the new State University 


Back is rubberized 
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Ajn urge to develop flowing line and rhythms is the basis for this design by Dorothy Biesecker, senior at Pennsylvania State. 


YAR G, CHOMICKY 













ooking may be a tedious and uncompromising labor, 

y be a fascinating and absorbing experience. The 
primarily dependent upon the approach per- 
Usually the actual process of handling the 
tools of hooking is preceded by a sketch 

: necessary at the outset. Rarely does this 
ovide for the character inherent in the final 
Instead, it is more likely to impose a struggle 
ind the tug's structure, Unfortunately, most 
s are seldom born of the individual's 


Students of Pennsylvania State University develop 
their hooked-rug designs directly in the material. 
Compare the interesting textures, forms, and color 
values with typical stereotyped commercial patterns. 


OQNALIZED DESIGN IN RUGS 


imagination, Often a motif is selected from any of the many 
prepared designs available commercially. Or, if an in- 
dividualized effort is made, imitation of popularized forms, 
such as the kidney and conventionalized fish or roosters, 
enter as influences. Yet truly personalized design is possible. 

Each of us is capable of producing a uniquely creative 
thing if we are encouraged to establish a relationship 


Informal abstract by Mary Walker, junior, opposite page. 
The usual reverse side of hooking is brought into the design. 
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between ourselves and the materials we make available to for himself. When a rug is completed and the back is fixed 





ourselves. Such an alternative is recommended as an ap with a rubberized liquid backing, a satisfaction and achieve 
proach to a hooked rug. Selecting any area of the stretched ment are to be felt. And the process does not stop there 
burlap, the actual hooking is begun at random. Avs strips In the course of a first rug much is learned to inspire the 
of rags and wools merge to produce textured areas of color design of succeeding ones. There is always an idea 


and pile, variations in treatment begin to suggest themselves. 
With this the design begins to grow further. A general theme Yar G. Chomicky is assistant professor of art education at 
or motif is developed. The rug is well on its way. The hooker the Pennsylvania State University. Hooked rugs displayed 


becomes conscious of the problems and solutions he creates by his students were recently sold to a leading architect. 


A bisymmetric scheme of bands embodying varying loop lengths and color change by Shirley Welty, senior, student of author 
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If it is hard to part with the work of your students 
why not keep it permanently on color slides? There 
are many other uses for color records in addition to 


more obvious uses in stimulating the future classes. 


ALICE E. ZIMMERMAN 


KEEP THEIR WORK 
IN COLOR SLIDES 


Do you get a bang out of the completed masterpieces of 
your students and wistfully long to keep them all? Then it 
will be a double pleasure to do just that, to have them as 
possessions of your own and to view and share them with 
students in future classes. Of course you can't really ask 
to keep all the work of your students, although you are 
grateful for the occasional donation to the department's 
permanent collection But there is a way to keep all the 
fine creations of your classes That is with photography 
Not mere black and white prints to display on your bulletin 
boards, but color slides that can be projected at the proper 
moment for viewing and discussion by your whole group 
And you don't need to call in a professional photographer 
to make them for you 

Any art and craft teacher, alter a little study and ex- 
perimenting, can begin With the exception of becoming 
acquainted with your camera and its supplementary equip 
ment, you will find nothing new fo you Color, texture, light 
and dark, composition, design—all the elements are there 
All old friends, things you know and work with constantly 
Perhaps 


you have dutifully lugged along a camera on your vacation 


Maybe you are already a mild photography fan 
travels. But if you are like me, you'll never get the thrill 
from any of your past pictures that you do when you begin 
to make photographs of the creative efforts of your students 

Let's assume that the idea has struck a responsive chord 
in you. You say, ‘‘O.K., sounds good. I'd like to try that 
Now where do | begin? What equipment do | need?"’ Of 
course a camera is the number one must on your list. It pays 
to devote a great deal of thought and consideration to its 














The equipment used includes 35mm. camera and lighting 


| tried 
A 35mm 


camera is the size I'd recommend as being best suited to this 


choice, plus consultation with your camera dealer 


three before | found the answer to my problems 


work. It is small, easy to handle, and uses Kodachrome roll 


film, a perfect medium for recording the lovely colors found in 
art and craft production A single lens reflex camera with 
ground glass focusing is my choice This assures getting on 
film the exact image as seen in the view finder To expert 
and beginner alike, this feature alone makes it easy and 


Ac es 


sories such as extension tubes and extension bellows, used in 


simple even a first timer can expect good results 


close up shots, are available, all readily inserted with a 
twist of the hand 

The results of adding this equipment can be seen im 
mediately on the ground glass viewer, $O that no previous 
knowledge or experience with photography is necessary 
This is a great advantage and eliminates bothersome cal 
C ulations, formulas, and guesswork in composition and fox us 
ing There are a number of such cameras on the market at 
present, with a wide range in price You are certain to find 
one to fill your needs and fit your budget If you already 


own a 35mm. camera of some other type, it can probably be 


fitted for this work without much difficulty Perhaps just a 


visit to your local camera shop will be sufficient If not, 
write to the manufacturer to get the latest information on 
how your camera can best be adapted to < lose up work 


While many slides, 


drawings and paintings, 


especially of flat objects such as 
can be made outside in sunlight 
with Kodachrome Daylight film, it is often more convenient 


For this an exposure meter is 
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indoor setup 


to ha ve an 








Color slides, above, were converted to black and white cuts. 


almost as necessary asacamera. You will need also Type A 
film, used either with photoflood lights or with flash bulbs 
The latter of course requires a flash attachment for your 
camera. 


A tripod is a handy item to have, too, but not a 


necessity. If a speed is too slow to hold the camera by hand 
as wanted, or a time exposure is desired, any substantial sup- 
port such as a table, boxes, or books will do 

Most schools have a projector that will take two-inch by 
two-inch slides, but if one must be purchased, many satis- 
factory ones are available. These projectors are small, 
portable and simple to set up and operate | recommend 
one that has a blower cooling system Of course a pro- 
jector for your own department is a great convenience This 
equipment can also be used for many other purposes, open- 


ing up new and absorbing fields of interest to you, personally 
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One last thing 
as | am, you'll have another equally interested teacher in 
Bernic e 
enthused sufficiently to spend endless hours in helping collect, 
Yes, you'll 


appreciate having someone to share the pleasure when the 


as well as professionally If you are lucky, 


your department. My co-worker, Stevens, is 


assemble, and arrange the things | photograph 


results are excellent and be equally sad when things go 
wrong. A\nd they do go wrong, especially if you learn as 
we do, by the trial-and-error method. This we do not whol 
heartedly recommend, but it does have its ompensations 
Things learned the hard way manage to stay pretty well 


learned 


You are still hesitant? Consider this from a personal 


viewpoint. You understand your own problems, needs and 
desires more clearly than anyone else. Ask yourself 
(1) Do | want the lift that comes with attempting something 
new? Do you enjoy pioneering? Do you get a particular 
satisfaction from solving problems for yourself? If 


answer is ‘Yes'’ then this is for you. Wh 


your 


le there are art 


and craft teachers experimenting in this field today, there 
is still very little available literature on this subject So you 
are likely to find yourself on your own. This can be quite a 
(2) Do | want to stimulate my present students ? 
What better motivation could you find? All students are 
anxious to have their pieces chosen for the permanent collec 

tion. (3) Do | want to inspire my future students? Seeing 
what others have done before, often the work of friends or 
older brothers and. sisters, is decidedly stimulating. (4) Do | 


want a record of the things being accomplished in my de 


challenge 


partment ? Do you often wonder if you are progressing in 
the desired directions? Slides give you a perfect method to 
check and compare. (5) Do | have a space shortage prob 
lem? And who among us does not? This isan ideal system 
to eliminate entirely, or at least to cut down the stacks of 
drawings and craft samples you have stashed away for 


Hundreds of slides can be kept in a very 


small space, and are easy to carry wherever you may want 


reference material 


to use them (6) Do | really enjoy my students as individ 


vals? Are you proud and appreciative of their achieve- 
ments ? Do you enjoy their personalities, their friendship, 
and the many little incidents that occur daily to make 
teaching worth while ? What better way Is there to remember ? 
Every slide you view in the future will bring back memories. 
(7) Do | want others to know and understand what | am 
trying to accomplish? Do you get invitations to speak to 
school and civic groups? How can you better illustrate 
the things you want to present than with slides? And for 
those of you who get butterflies when asked to make a 
speech, you will find it very comforting to stand behind a 
projector with a stack of slides at hand Slides you are 
sure of, slides you know will interest your audience For 
me, it has a definite tongue-loosening effect Try it yourself 
and you'll see! 


Alice E. Zimmerman is art and craft teacher at the Reitz 
High School, Evansville, Indiana, and Evansville College 




















D. KENNETH WINEBRENNER 


What are the best books in art education? We don’t 
know, after more than a yeer of research in which 
many leading art educators participated. We offer 
our findings but leave the final decision to you. 


Book choices by 141 art educators 





Did you ever start something, and work real hard at it, and 
then wonder what you had done after you were finished? 
That is the case with the book selections made by art educa- 
tors and reported in this article. Because we are not quite 
sure what the selections mean, and they can be interpreted in 
many ways, it seems important to discuss our purposes and 
procedure before letting you in on the results. Your editor 
receives many requests from teachers and schools asking 
for a list of recommended books on art education. The 
Davis Press, Inc. frequently requests evaluations of books and 
manuscripts submitted, and seeks advice on what areas need 
to be covered in new books as well as the names of potential 
authors. It seemed to me to be a good idea to ask the 
views of as many other art educators as possible to see if 
we could come to a common agreement on what the better 
books are in this field. Nothing had ever been done on 
such a large scale before, and book selections in the past 
have been made by one person or a small committee. It was 
our feeling that no one person is so well acquainted with 
the literature in our field and its value to the teacher that 
he could make an arbitrary selection of books. 

With this in mind we embarked on a project more than a 
year ago which proved to be a far greater task than we had 
originally anticipated. We started by writing sixty leading 
art educators, who by virtue of broad experience and position 
were widely acquainted with books in the art education 
field. Each participant was asked to carefully think through 
the books that are available and make a list of 100 books 
which he could endorse with little if any reservation as 
superior books in art education. At this point he was not 
given any list to be checked but he was entirely on his own 
resources of experience. The original group of sixty was 
asked to give consideration to the following areas: (1) Gen- 
eral teaching methods, principles, procedures, and philoso- 
phy; (2) Historical and appreciation; (3) Curriculum; 
(4) Books on special areas such as painting, drawing, 
design, graphic arts, home planning, costume, community 
planning, industrial design, advertising art, ceramics, textiles, 
woodworking, metalwork, jewelry, leatherwork, sculpture, 
lettering, and so on; (5) Books for the elementary classroom 
teacher and parent. These areas were to serve as reminders 
in their checking, but they were not to list any books just to 


cover an area unless they measured up to the criteria for 
other books selected. We felt that this procedure would 
help us locate areas which are not well covered with good 
books at present. ot 

A total of 46 art educators took time to think through 
this request. Some did not feel they could endorse as many 
as 100 books. Others listed a few more. We were amazed 
to find a great difference of opinion at this point, for more 
than 800 different books were listed by the 46 who origi- 
nally submitted lists. A\ll of the 800 books were included 
on a check list which was returned to the original sixty 
participants and many others. Books were included even 
if they were mentioned only once, and at this point we added 
other new books which were just released by publishers. 
The editor selected a total list of 112 names, including the 
original sixty, all of whom he considered especially compe- 
tent by virtue of experience and position. Realizing that 
his contacts were mostly with leaders in art education, he 
invited the business manager and advertising manager of 
School Arts to select additional names with special attention 
to rank-and-file teachers whom they considered competent 
for the purpose. An additional eighty names were added to 
the list by Paul Goward and Bill Jennison from their own 
acquaintances in art education. The check list of some 800 
books was then sent to the 192 individuals asked to take 
part, and each was asked to make his own selection of 100 
books. Each participant was asked to check only those 
books which he knew well enough to evaluate objectively. 

A total of 141 of the 192 individuals asked to complete 
the check list did so, a truly remarkable evidence of coopera- 
tion and professional interest on the part of very busy people. 
Severul who did not retum a check list worked with others 
in preparing theirs, and a number were misplaced, so that 
the level of cooperation was even higher than indicated. 
A list of those who participated in the final checking is 
included on page 30, but it should be made clear at this 
point that no single participant selected all of the books 
or placed them in any order, so that no participant should 
be held singly responsible for the selections made. As re- 
turns were received, each time a book was recommended for 
inclusion it was noted on a separate file card for the book. 
Each of the 800 cards was totaled, and amanged in order. 
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At this point we wrote to the various publishers to verify 
titles, spelling, current prices, and whether the books were 
available for purchase. In announcing the books which 
appeared highest on the list we have included 100 books 
that are currently available and have added a separate 
list of books which were omitted because they are out-of- 
print in the hope that you may be able to locate them at 
libraries 

There are a number of “‘bugs"’ in announcing any list of 
this sort. We received some criticism for not classifying 
the books on the check list. We did not do this because we 
were afraid that it would result in certain books being 
checked just to be sure the area was covered. The result is 
that some areas are not well represented in the selections. 
This should help point out the need for good books in those 
areas. Books of the how-to-do-it variety are very scarce 
Many such books are very valuable when used creatively, 
and when directed procedures are ignored. Their omission 
does not mean that they are not worth while to the teacher 
who needs the information contained in them. It merely 
means that in some way the books do not quite come up to 
the standards set for the other books in the eyes of the 
participants. For example, a creative teacher could get 
useful information on techniques from a book on leather, 
but since these books are almost invariably pattern books 
they cannot be endorsed without considerable reservation 
In fact, some books of this sort would be damaging in the 
hands of a less creative teacher 

Obviously some books of recent publication date were 
not considered, and the problem could not be eliminated by 
any method we could devise. These books can, however, 


Other 


books were not well known to the participants for various 


be considered in relation to the books on the list 
reasons, including recent publication dates However, the 
fact that so many of the participants proved themselves 
acquainted with books that had just come out when the study 
Some books 


which were omitted obviously are devoted to narrow areas 


began gives some validity to the choices made 


and were not considered of sufficient importance to be in- 
cluded for that reason, and some of these are very fine books. 
The teacher who needs the information in one of these books 
would probably find it more valuable than some of the books 
on the list 

In offering this list we urge our readers not to accept the 
list verbatim but to consider it in terms of their own needs 
lf we were selecting a list of 100 books, and had to be 
limited to that number or less, we would consider balancing 
the list selected in several ways. For one thing, we would 
probably include only one book by any one author unless 
We would like- 


wise select only one book ina single area if we were limited. 


the book was in an entirely different area 


This would make it possible to get the views of more authors 
A number of the books 
were tied, including the two books at the top of the list. The 
bold numbers in front of the books indicate the number of 
times that particular book was checked by the 141 who 


and to obtain help in more fields. 
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participated. Already one of those who is very high on 
the list has objected to rating any of the books in order, 
realizing that each book must finally be judged on how well 
The exact order should be 
taken with a grain of sand, since if the participants were 
limited to the final list and asked to rate them in order it is 
quite likely that the positions would be considerably modi- 
fied. At any rate, we are not sure what this list means but 
we offer it for what value it may be to you. 


it serves the person who uses it. 


125 Creative and Mental Growth, by Viktor Lowenfeld; 
Macmillan, New York, 1952; $5.00. 125 Creative Teach- 
ing in An, by Victor D'Amico; International, Scranton, 
1953; $4.00. 111 Ar Today, by Ray Faulkner, Edwin 
Ziegfeld, Gerald Hill; Henry Holt, New York, 1956; $6.25. 
107 Your Child and His Art, by Viktor Lowenfeld; Mac- 
millan, New York, 1954; $6.50. 106 Jewelry Making as an 
Art Expression, by D. Kenneth Winebrenner; International, 
Scranton, 1953; $5.00. 106 The Arts in the Classroom, by 
Natalie R. Cole; John Day, New York, 1942; $2.75. 104 
Art as Experience, by John Dewey, Minton, Balch, New 
York, 1934; $4.50. 102 Education Through An, by 
Herbert Read; Faber, London; distributed by Pantheon, 
New York, 1943; $5.50. 96 The Language of Vision, by 
Gyorgy Kepes; Paul Theobald, Chicago, 1945; $8.00. 
87 Art Through the Ages, by Helen Gardner; Harcourt, 
Brace, New York, 1948; $5.00. 


87 Exploring Art, by Luise C. Kains and Olive L. Riley; 
Harcourt, Brace, New York, 1947; $4.50. 86 The New 
Vision, by Moholy-Nagy; Wittenborn, New York, 1947, 
$2.50. 84 Vision in Motion, by Moholy-Nagy; Paul 
Theobald, Chicago, 1947; $11.50. 82 Arts and Crafts in 
Our Schools, by C. D. Gaitskell; Charles A. Bennett, Peoria, 
1954; $1.75. 82 How to Make Modern Jewelry, by Charles 
J. Martin and Victor D'Amico; Museum of Modern Art, 
New York, 1949; $1.50. 82 What Is Modern Design, by 
Edgar Kaufmann, Jr.; $1.00. 814 A Primer of Modern Art, 
by Sheldon Cheney; Liveright, New York, 1956; $3.98. 
79 Art Education in the Kindergarten, by Charles and 
Margaret Gaitskell; Charles A. Bennett, Peoria, 1952, 
$1.50. 78 What Is Modern Painting, by Alfred H. Barr, 
Jr.; Museum of Modern Art, New York, 1956; $1.25. 
77 The Nature of Creative Activity, by Viktor Lowenfeld, 
Routledge and Kegan, London, 1952; $4.50 


77 Creative Hands, by Doris Cox and Barbara Warren, 
Wiley, New York, 1951; $6.95. 76 Art and Education, by 
John Dewey, Albert C. Barnes, Lawrence Buermeyer, Mary 
Mullen, and Violette de Mazio; Barnes Foundation, 
Merion, Pennsylvania, 1954; $3.00. 74 Unfolding Artistic 
Activity, by Schaefer-Simmern, University of California 
Press, Berkeley, 1950, $5 00 71 Art Education Today, 
by Columbia University Teachers College; Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Columbia, New York, 1949-50; $2.75. 71 Children 











| 
| 


Are Artists, by Daniel M. Mendelowitz; Stanford Uni- 
versity Press, Stanford, 1953; $3.00. 71 How to Make 
Pottery and Ceramic Sculpture, by Julia Hamlin Duncan 
and Victor D'Amico; Museum of Modern Art, New York, 
1947; $1.50. 70 A Foundation for Art Education, by 
Manuel Barkan; Ronald Press, New York, 1955; $4.00. 
70 Art for the Family, by Victor D'Amico and others, 
Museum of Modern Art, New York, 1954; $2.95. 


70 Art Education for the Slow Learner, by Charles and 
Margaret Gaitskell; Ryerson Press, Toronto; distributed by 
Charles A. Bennett, Peoria, 1953; $1.75. 69 Art Education 
During Adolescence, by Charles and Margaret Gaitskell; 
Ryerson Press, Toronto; distributed by Harcourt, Brace, 
New York, 1954; $3.50. 69 Education and Art, edited by 
Edwin Ziegfeld; Unesco; distributed by Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, New York, 1953; $5.50. 69 Art Education 
and Human Values, edited by Ernest Ziegfeld; National 
Art Education Association, Kutztown, 1953. 66 The 
Natural Way to Draw, by Kimon Nicolaides; Houghton- 
Miflin, Boston, 1941; $4.50. 65 The New Art Education, 
by Ralph M. Pearson; Harper, New York, 1953; $5.00 
64 The Nineteenth Century—From Goya to Gauguin, by 
Maurice Reynal; Skira, New York, 1951; $12.50. 64 
The Complete Book of Pottery Making, by John B. Kenny, 
Greenberg, New York, 1949; $7.50. 63 Design: A Crea- 
tive Approach, by Sybil Emerson; International, Screnton, 
1953; $4.25. 63 Exploring Papier-Mache, by Victoria 
Betts; The Davis Press, Inc., Worcester, 1955; $6.00. 61 
The Renaissance, by Lionello Venturi and Rosabianca 


Skira- Venturi; Skira, New York, 1950; $17.50. 


61 Teaching Art in the Elementary School, by Margaret 
Hamilton Erdt; Rinehart, New York, 1954; $6.00. 61 
Mind Your Child's Ant, by Laura Bannon; Farrar, Strauss, 
and Cudahy, New York, 1952; $2.75. 61 The Artist in 
Each of Us, by Florence Cane; Thames and Hudson, London; 
distributed by Pantheon, New York, 1951; $7.50. 59 
Children As Artists, by R. R. Tomlinson; Penguin, Baltimore, 
1943; 95 cents. 58 Arts and the Man, by Irwin Edman, 
Norton, New York, 1939; $2.50. 57 Gothic Painting, by 
Jacques Lassaigne and Cesare Gnudi; Skira, New York, 
1954; $20.00. 57 How to Make Mobiles, by John Lynch, 
Studio, New York, 1953; $3.00. 56 Children and Their 
Pictures, by Charles D. Gaitskell; Ryerson, Toronto; dis- 
tributed by Charles A. Bennett, Peoria, 1951; price 75 
cents. 55 Seventeenth Century—Caravaggio to Vermeer, 
by Jacques Dupont and Francoise Mathey; Skira, New 
York, 1951; $12.50. 55 Painting and Personality, by 
Alschuler and Hattwick; Chicago University Press, Chicago, 
1947, $15.00. 


55 Art Now, by Herbert Read; Faber, London; distributed 
by Pitman, New York, 1933; $6.95. 54 Art in the Ele 
mentary School, by Harold A. Schultz and J. Harlan 
Shores; University of Illinois Press, Urbana, 1948; $2.00 





53 Growth of Art in American Schools, by Frederick M 
Logan; Harper, New York, 1955; $3.50. 53 The Visual 
Arts in General Education, by Progressive Education As 
sociation; Appleton-Century-Crofts, New York, 1940 
$2.50 52 A New World History of An, by Sheldon 
Cheney; Viking, New York, 1956; $8.50. 52 The Index 
of American Design, by Erwin Christensen; Macmillan, New 
York, 1951; $7.95. 52 Art for the Schools of America, by 
Harold Gregg; International, Scranton, 1947; $4.00. 52 
Enameling Principles and Practice, by Kenneth F. Bates 
World, Cleveland, 1951; $3.95. 54 Art Has Many Faces, 
by Katherine Kuh; Harper, New York, 1951; $6.50. 51 
Art Appreciation, by Collins and Riley Harcourt, Brace, 
New York, 1931; $3.60 


50 Bauhaus: 1919-1928, edited by Walter Gropius, 
Museum of Modern Art, New York, 1938; $5.50. 50 The 
Integrated School Art Program, by Leon Winslow; McGraw 
Hill, New York, 1949; $6.50 50 Space, Time and Archi 
tecture, by Sigfried Giedion, Harvard University Press, 
Cambridge, 1954; $12.50. 50 Creative Arts in the Ele 
mentary Schools, by Denver Public Elementary Schools; 
Public Schools, Denver, 1949; $3.00. 50 Education for 
What Is Real, by Earl C. Kelley; Harper, New York, 1947, 
$2.50. 49 Modern Art in Your Life, by Robert Goldwater 
in collaboration with Rene d'Harnoncourt; Museum of 
Modern Art, New York, 1949; $1.50. 49 Paper Sculpture, 
by Mary Grace Johnston; The Davis Press, Inc., Worcester, 
1953, $3.75. 48 The New Architecture and the Bauhaus, 
by Walter Gropius; Branford, Boston, 1937; $3.50. 48 Art 
in American Life and Education, by National Soc iety for the 
Study of Education; University of Chicago Press, 1941, $4.00 


48 Masters of Modern Art, by Alfred H Barr, Jr ,; Museum 
of Modem Arn, New York, 1954; $15.00. 47 Making 
Water Color Behave, by Elliott O'Hara; Putnam, New 
York, 1935; $3.50. 47 Meaningful Art Education, by 
Mildred M. Landis; Charles A. Bennett, Peoria, 1951, 
$4 00. 47 The Artist's Handbook of Materials and Tech 
niques, by Ralph Mayer; Viking, New York, 1956, $6.50 
46 Picasso—Filty Years of His Art, by Alfred H. Barr, Jr 

Museum of Modern Art, New York, 1946; $8.50 46 The 
Story of Modern Art, by Sheldon Cheney; Viking, New 
York, 1951; $6.00. 46 Zorach Explains Sculpture, by 
William Zorach; Tudor, New York, 1947, $6.95. 45 Your 
Art Heritage, by Olive L. Riley; McGraw-Hill, New York, 
1952; $4.80. 45 Discovering Design, by Marion Downer, 
Lathrop, Lee and Shepard, New York, 1947, $3.00. 44 
The Culture of Cities, by Lewis Mumford, Harcourt, Brace, 
New York, 1938, $7.50. 44 Design This Day, by Walter D 
Teague; Harcourt, Brace, New York, 1940, $6.00. 43 
Adventure in Stitches, by Mariska Karasz; Funk and Wag 
nalls, New York, 1949; $3.85 


43 Ceramic Sculpture, by John B. Kenny; Greenberg, New 
York, 1953; $7.50. 43 Inside Today's Home, by Ray 
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Faulkner; Henry Holt, New York, 1954; $6.95. 43 Crea- 
tive Expression with Crayons, by E, R, Boylston; The Davis 
Press, Inc., Worcester, 1953; $3.95. 48 Voices of Silence, 
by Andre Malravx; Doubleday, New York, 1953; $25.00. 
43 Child Ant, by Wilhelm Viola; Charles A. Bennett, 
Peoria, 1948, $4.00. 43 Ar and Industry, by Herbert 
Read; Horizon, New York, 1954; $6.00. 42% How to 
Rea Oui eee Bassett and Arthur 
B. Thurman in collaboration with Victor D'Amico; Museum 
of Modem Art, New York, 1951; $2.50. 42 Art and 
Technics, by Lewis Mumford, Columbia University Press, 
bait York, 1952; $2.50, 41 The New Stencil Book, by 
ovale New You, 
Civilization, by Lewis ate ib Hesesen, Brace, New 
York, 1934; $6,00. 











41 The Grass Roots o Read; Wittenbor, 
New York, 1955; $2.! Calder, by James 
Johnson Sweeney; Att, New York, 
1951; $3.00. 40 Pic g by Children, 
by R. R. Tomlinson; 1947; 95 cents. 
40 The Potter's Craft, Binns; Van Nostrand, 
Princeton, New Jersey, 1947; $3.50. 39 Survival Through 
Design, by Richard J. b —_— niversity Press, New 


York, 1954, $5.50, pyar ¢ Schoolroom, by Manfred 
L. Keiler; University of Nebraska Press, Lincoln, 1955, 
$4.50. 39 Silk Screen Co | by Harry Sternberg; 
McGraw-Hill, New York, 1942; $5,00. 38 Annual of 
Advertising Art, Art Dire Club, New York; various 
years and prices. 38 Art for Young America, by F. W. 
Nicholas, B. Trilling, M. Lee and E. A. Stephan; Charles A. 
Bennett, Peoria, 1952; $3.20. 38 Growing with Ar 
(Books one through eight), by Ellsworth and Andrews; 
Benj. H. Sanbom & Co., Chicago, 1950; 88 cents each. 


Books not available for purchase Participants were 
asked to select books without regard to whether they are 
available for purchase. The following books are reported 
out-of-print, or stocks are almost depleted, although readers 
may be able to obtain them in libraries. In listing these 
books we are going down as far on the original list of some 
eight hundred books as we did to secure the one hundred 
available books listed above. A number of the Skira books 
were recommended, with some participants writing in “‘all 
of the Skira books.” These were mentioned approximately 
seventy times. Other books, in order, with the number of 
times mentioned follow. 


68 This Is Art Education, edited by Arthur Young; 1951 
yearbook of the National Art Education Association. 68 
What Is Modern Architecture, by Alfred H. Barr, Jr., Mu- 
seum of Modem An, 1944. 65 This ls Art Education, 
edited by Italo L. deFrancesco; yearbook of the National 
Ant Education Association. 60 Creative Youth; Creative 
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Power; and Creative Adult, by Hughes Mearns; Doubleday, 
New York, 1925. 54 Arn, A Way of Life, by Melvin 
Haggerty; University of Minnesota Press, 1935. 48 An 
in the Elementary School; New York City Board of Educa- 
tion, 1951-52. 47 Creative Art for Children and Adults; 
Museum of Modem Art, New York. 46 Modern Architec- 
ture, by Frank Lloyd Wright; Princeton University Press, 
1931. 45 Expressionism in Art, by Sheldon Cheney; Tudor, 
New York, 1939. 44 Art and Society, by Herbert Read; 
Pantheon, New York, 1950. 42 Cubism and Abstract Art, 
by Alfred H. Barr, Jr.; Museum of Modern Art, New York, 
1939. 42 Art Units for the High School, Owatonna Art 
Education Project; University of Minnesota Press. 41 De- 
sign Approach to Crafts, by Harriet Knapp and Elise 
Ruffini; American Crayon Company. 39 Art in General 
Education, edited by Gordon Reynolds; yearbook of the 
Eastern Arts Association, 1949. 39 Art in America, by 
Cahill, Holger and Barr; Harcourt, Brace, New York, 1935. 


Selections made by the following 141 people were tabulated, and re- 
sults are based on the books listed most often. Obviously no one person 
selected all of the books in the exact order given, and no one person 
is responsible for, or necessarily endorses al! of the selections made. 


Martha Allen, Ida May Anderson, Jack Arends, Larry Argiro, Carlton 
Ball, George Barford, Manuel Barkan, Winifred Barry, Wilbur Baver, 
Alice Baumgarer, Ruth Backiel, William Bealmer, Dorothy Bechtel, 
Ralph Beelke, Kenneth Beittel, Robert Bertolli, Richard Bergen, Victoria 
Betts, Felicia Beverley, Lulabell Black, Mayo Bryce, Evelyn Budde- 
meyer, Dorothy Calder, idella Church, Mary Cole, Katherine Comfort, 
Howard Conant, Joseph Corbi, John Courtney, Eva Crabtree, Robert 
Cronaver, Victor D'Amico, Paul Dalzell, Italo de Francesco, Edward 
Del Dosso, Miss Dickerson, Howard Dierlam, Wilson Dietrich, Drew 
Dobosh, Harry Donlevy, Rose Dooley, Jean Dudley, Laura Eddy, 
Derwin Edwards, Maude Ellsworth, Mildred Fairchild, Ray Faulkner, 
Edmund Feldman, Lola Fitzgerald, John French, August Freundlich, 
Della Fricke, Charles Gaitskell, Fred Giles, Robert Goldman, Helen 
Gordon, Dale Goss, Gratia Groves, Mary Godfrey, Paul Goward, 
Wellington Gray, Marjorie Gudgen, Josef Gutekunst, Ruth Halvorsen, 
Freda Harchbarger, Blanche Hart, Reid Hastie, Edith Henry, Horace 
Heilman, Carl Hiller, Rosamond Hopper, Julivs Hubler, Mary Ingle, 
Olive Jobes, ivan Johnson, Pauline Johnson, Robert Kaupelis, Orval 
Kipp, Aylsworth Kleihaver, Toby Kurzband, Thomas Larkin, Rose 
Leacock, Harold Lofgren, Fred Logan, Lois Lord, Helen Madsen, 
Alexander Masley, Vera Mathes, Lucie McCall, Elva McFie, Marlin 
McGinty, Dorothy Mellivain, Estelle Milovich, Mary Adeline Mc- 
Kibbin, Helen Miles, Marion Miller, Earl Milliette, Rita Newton, 
Eugenia Nowlin, John Olsen, Eugenia Oole, Irma Paine, Helen 
Patton, Priscilla Peckham, Margaret Pedersen, Arthur Peltz, Alex 
Pickens, Virginia Purcell, Stuart Purser, Arne Randall, Reino Randall, 
Ruth Reeves, Richard Reinholtz, Gordon Reynolds, Lillian Rhodes, 
Olive Riley, Marie Ringquist, Charles Robertson, Anna Ryan, Vincent 
Roy, Catherine Sailor, Karl Schlicher, Alice Schoelkopf, Harold 
Schultz, Dorothy Smith, Grace Smith, Pauline Smith, Ray Stapp, 
Harriet Steel, Leafy Terwilliger, Clement Tetkowski, Theodore Van 
Voorhees, Lillian von Storch, Frank Wachowiak, Robert Whiting, 
Ruth Whorl, Richarel Wiggin, Frances Wilson, Kenneth Winebrenner, 
Mary Zent, Edwin Ziegfeld. 


As a service to our readers who may wish to order books on 
this list from one source, School Arts has arranged to have 
book orders filled for you by the Creative Hands Bookshop. 
Address: 1610 Printers Building, W orcester 8, Massachusetts. 



























Rhythm, Growth, and Pride; three examples of author's work 


MARGARET F. HAAS 


Scrap materials and the forms in which you find them 
may provide inspiration for design. Every art class 
should have a scrap box. A designer shows us some 


of her work that was inspired by forms in scrap heap. 


INSPIRATION 
FROM SCRAPS 


lt happened that | was in a brass factory buying material to make construction alter construction. | had the same 


for construction While standing near a base filled with expenence when | looked over a scrap heap in the court of 


scraps of sheet brass and wires, | was amazed by their beauti- one of our museums There | gathered up lovely shapes of 
ful shapes Gathering up a handful | took them with me metals and wires, discards from some building alteration 
to my workroom Playing around with them | tried different Believe it or not, one of my best constructions called ‘Har 
combinations of triangle 5, Cire les and wires and was inspired mony of the Spheres had its origin in that heap Strig s ol 
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Cones on Parade, left, made of spools and plastic filament. 
Dancer, lower left. Harmony of the Spheres at lower right. 


metal (steel bands) bent into circles and held together at two 
points with wire. Now it hangs from the ceiling 
You may find here and there among discarded material 
something shaped as you never can do by hand and it is 
ready to form the basis of constructions. | rarely throw away 
any scraps or remnants In my work as a designer, | work 
with many diferent materials, leather, felt, wood, plastic 
filaments, metallic and colored cardboard, etc One day, 
dec iding to get rid of a part of them, | reached into the base 
of scraps and seized all | could hold in my hand The threads 
and wires were much entangled with bits of the other ma 
terials and to my delight | saw that | held a complete beauti 
ful construction of different materials, shapes, and colors 
| fastened the loosely entangled pieces together with thin 
wire, placed a red circle of cardboard and some black spots 
here and there and the ‘Symphony’’ was finished. You can 
do the same in any kind of material, household scraps, 
empty spools, cans, matchboxes, bottle caps, etc 
Finally | want to mention that whether working in leather, 
jewelry, designing freehand embroidery, fashion designing, 
etc., | was taught in my early childhood by a wonderful 
teacher always to work directly into the material because 
the inspiration which you get from it gives you the ability 
to make creations suitable to the material. This | feel again 


and again in every field in which | have worked or taught 


Margaret F. Haas is a designer; lives in New York City. 





Brief descriptions of successful art activities, emphasizing processes and 


techniques. Readers are invited to send short items for these pages 


SCREEN, STRING, 
YARN & SEQUINS 


MILDRED SCHULTZE 


Designing with wire screening, string, yarn, and sequins will 
be of interest to children of all ages A small piece of 
copper or galvanized screening 1s selected and with it is 
provided an assortment of colored string, yarn, and sequins 
Since the use of this medium is not extensive, it provides away 
to interest students who seem to find traditional materials 
Boys as well as girls take interest in this 
The material needed for this designing is (1) a piece 


less stimulating 
medium 
of copper or galvanized screen, (2) three or four pieces of 
colored string and yarn, (3) a piece of 60 sewing thread 
(neutral color), (4) sequins (assorted colors), (5) large dar 
ing needle, (6) small needle for sewing on sequins 

It should be explained that the design to be created can 
either be an arrangement of interesting shapes and lines with 
a dominant accent (abstract or nonobjective), or an ar 
rangement of interesting realistic or semirealistic objects 
with a dominant feature. Suggestions may be given to 
students to aid them in their planning and organization of 
(1) use of an 


odd number of colors, (2) repetition of colored strings and 


their creative design Such suggestions follow 


Sequins, (3) creation of interesting areas between strings, 
These 


designs may be framed by fastening in the top of an egg 


and (4) variation of width of string and yarn used 
carton. The carton may be painted with tempera color to 
enhance the colors in the design This unusual medium pro 
vides an interesting and exciting expernence in creative 


expression 


Mildred Schultze is assistant professor of art, Wisconsin 
State College, Whitewater; teaches in laboratory school 
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MOH S.3u3H 


Third grade children created these designs of colored yarn, 


string, and sequins over the background of wire screening 


ue 

































BUTTONS AND MOSAICS 


WILMA KARRE 


Our fifth grade children enjoyed making mosaics of buttons. 
Children sketch designs on cardboard and glue the buttons 
in place with household cement. Dark buttons were used to 
emphasize the principal forms in the exomple illustrated, 
with light buttons used in the contrasting background, 
although the contrasts could have been in reverse. It was z 
found simple and less messy for children to make a path of 
glue on the outlines of the design, fasten the buttons in 


Wilma Karre is a filth grade teacher in York, Nebraska, place, and then complete by gluing the background buttons. 


SCRATCHING, SCRAPING 


ARTHUR S. GREEN 






Crayon etching is ordinarily thought of as scratching through 
a surface layer of crayon or India ink, revealing a different 
colored ground of crayon underneath. The etching, usually 
done with the fingernails or pencil points, is fascinating 
enough for children of all ages. But the interest ran so high 
in my classes that they decided to continue the process by 
bringing their own scraping tools from home for their next 
art period. Some showed up with abrasive objects such as 
sandpaper, emery cloth, wood rasps, steel files, saw blades, 
and rough stones. Others brought such sharp piercing in- 
struments as thumbtacks, brads, nails, and compasses. 
Still others intended to improvise with edges of broken sticks, 
wood screws, razor blades, springs, handsaw blades, and 
stranded wire. The children then resumed their etching proc- 
ess, substituting tools other than fingernails and pencil 
points. They experimented from both the pictorial and 
design approach; using the one tool they brought or a 
variety which they got by exchanging with other members 
of their class. The result was a great diversity of creative 
discoveries that were interesting, weird, and beautiful. 


Arthur S. Green teaches art in the Chicago public schools. 
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SAWHORSE ANIMALS 


RUTH APPELDOORN MEAD 


An enterprising first grade teacher used Qa sawhorse, 
bundle of chicken wire, preces of stovepipe, and papier 


mache to supplement the reading lesson In the fall it all 


a 




















== 


started as a cow In the winter, as the reading lesson 


progressed, it turned into a girale with stovepipe neck 

light bulbs for 
year the same 
Champ the Horse He even 
had hay, a blanket, and a paddock. After the initial effort 
chang: overs were altected 
muc h effort Needk ss tk ( hildren 


loved the animals and greatly eny yyed their reading lessons 


and complete with discarded small electric 


nobs on the horns The 
bundle of junk ended up as 


last of the s« ho 


in getting materials, various 


without to say the 


Ruth Appeldoorn Mead is supervisor of art for McHenry 
County, Illinois. She contributed an article in October 1955 
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TECHTICAL 
Furnivure tne. 


3010 W. Front Street 
Statesville, N.C 


Please send a free copy 
of your new catalog 
“Arts and Crafts.” 


See 





without cost or obligation 





It's a big book, 64 pages, packed with helpful information 


Name 


Title 


Address 


New Ideas! New Designs! New Convenience! 


Here it is—Technical Furniture’s new catalog of equipment and furniture 


for art and craft departments of schools, colleges and universities 


floor plan layouts, installation ideas, suggestions for greatest classroom 
convenience and efficiency. Gives details and specifications of the more 
than 500 cabinets, tables, display cases, work benches, storage assemblies 
and other equipment in Technical Furniture’s extensive line. Explains our 


complete engineering and planning facilities which are available to you 


FREE! This helpful new book is yours for the asking. Just mail the coupon for your copy. 


TECHNICAL Furnrrure tre. 


STATESVILLE, 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Distributed exclusively by representatives of Kewaunee Mfg. Co., Adrian, Mich 
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Metal Enameling Kiln A new 
Hotpack N 1033, designed spec 
for metal enameling, has been devel 
Electric Hotpack ¢ Philadel phic 
features of th lude: fast 
time lar 3 3 chamber rif 
ing trom a ft r refractory; and fr 
»pening designed to prevent heat | 
inter 1 t the in 1 nche 
nches by nches high The 

60 minutes ft 1500 deare f 
kiln operat 11 jrrent 
pecial j } j nd f 
jetails to t Hotpa ( In 
Cottmar t Philadeloh 
Education Wee | min 
American Educat We N 
11.17. lohelp y g 
pr yran th NEA He a ‘ 
terial hich y r jf . 
product rT 
poste butt tat 
place mat t 





rt 





MILTON 
BRADLEYS w@ | 


Nee oi 


C85) 








wae 


You've never seen anything like it! Pull it—twist it—turn 
it—stretch it—take a lump in your hand —feel how smooth, 
supple and responsive Tru-Model is. Then shape it, noting how it maintains its form. 
Longer-lasting Tru-Model stays alive and fresh, retaining its plasticity for years. Nature 
and science have combined to give Art Educators a truly new modeling clay... . A clay 
so outstanding in performance that it opens vast new possibilities in the area of creative 


achievement. Why not be first in your school to make the startling and rewarding 


discoveries that accompany experimentation with NEW TRU-MODEL CLAY 
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NEW CRAFT ITEMS " ITEMS OF INTEREST 


ae 24 
Here are two new quality items for your classes : 
items that are sure to have lasting value and useful 
ness They come to you ready for your pupils to : \ ‘ scripts, recordings, movie trailers, and pub 
decorate with designs of their own lively designs 


licity mats for use in school ad: The chal 
that sparkle with orginalit y and fun 


lenging theme selected this year is Schools 


for a Strong Amer ca 


fi P © 
Special Introductory Offer Those wishing C »mplete information n 
4 Ss. + available material and their cost, please 
Both Items *1.25 Postpaid wan wite American Education Week, NEA 
1201 Sixteenth St, N.W., Washington 6 
“HOLDIT" CREATIVE D.C. and ask for the folder, Materials 1 


Spotlight Y« 
A handy basswood holder with a higt BLOCK PR INTING 


temper spring that expandsto big capacity 


Excellent for letters papers, paper napkins P ROG R A M S 


ete The pleasing contemporary shape 


tos exciting decoration. 3 alten \ " 
— WITH SPEEDBAL 


“ LINOLEUM CUTTERS AND 
f WATER-SOLUBLE INKS 


“ONION BOARD" 


J e clean, sharp cutting 
A teardrop design 1 


@ hand ground steel cutters 
O° an 144" 0 AE thickness 
@ easy to handle 
basswood. Colorful dec 
/ e powerful chuck 
. 


wation gives dual use as 


a hanging plaque 


rugged and dependable 


WRITE TODAY now J Plan now for history, card, calendar and 
for your ““Holdit” and \ art programs. Send today for free lesson 
Onion Board” the cralt plans and order a stock of SPEEDBALL 

wares with a future | ; LINO CUTTER SETS No. 1. Sold at 

41.25 for both items ; a all school supply houses 

postpaid . . 


C. HOWARD : 
COMPLETE CATALOG giving details on a wide Camnitien $08 H U NT PEN CO. 


exciting cralt items t design and decorate tem 


need and occasion Free to teachers, others 10 cents Makers of SPEEDBALL products 


— ‘ SPONSOR OF NATIONAL SCHOLASTIC AWARD 
— FOR BLOCK PRINTING 


SANDUSKY, OHIO 





New Catalog A. new 160-page catalog 





featuring a detailed | ting of artists’ ma 
terials and h yoby supplie has just been 
released by The Craftint Manufacturing 
Company. lhe catalog, No. 46, is 8'5 by 


11 inches in size and is printed in 11 color 


Here’s new inspiration aera yee ad rome tila 


time, Craftint and Devoe products are com 


bined in } ingle coordinated listing 


for arts and crafts classes tel Rage Meeps nta 


public for the first time For easy reference 
" the catalog has a simplified index (each of 
These two new bool introduce you to fa Cinatiny 
rns nine major cias ifications has a distinctive 
crafts that are easy and economical. They open up : 
color borde tr) nstruct ns for order ng by 
wide horizons of creative activity for boy sand girl 
: mail, available dealer aid hipping 
Delightful illustrations in color 
‘ weights with pac kaging information. and 
Ideas for Girl Scout Leaders stimulates the imagi dead tai 
nation with sugyestions for the whole colorful pane Kine your free ve re 
rama of young people activities, Constructive Catalon, writ stechead t 


; 4 Items of Interest Editor, School Arts, 1610 
Fun with Crafts features interesting paper craft Ditetees Balkin Wane iy eee 


lor Young people anid thie Vooubbipe=tt hie irl sup ask for yourcopy of Craftint Catal gag No. 46 


idea adaptable to vour own Classroom need 


gestions fora variety of lively cratt activities make 
thi hook especially TT eful to those needing wien 
for the classroom, Girl Scouts. Brownies. ¢ ump Pare 


' , Geographic Bulletins Once again the 
Curls, Blue Birds, Cubs. 4-HClub and other group 


National Geoaraphic Soc ety, through its 
educational department Hers you 
series of school bulletins—a new ) 
Both available in « e. ; each week of the school year Last year 
featuring Dennison me Lancdise - ners . : some 30.000 teachers and students received 
. ' the bulletin 
or send this coupon > " The first issue of the Bulletins for the 1956 
/ »7 school year will be in subscriber's hands 
S) & ; ' »n Monday tober 1, and each Monday 
' . thereafter for 30 weeks with the « xception 
' . of the Christmas and Easter holiday: The 
Bulletins may be btained by writing the 
School Service Divi n National Ge 
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are transparent WATER COLORS 
ready for use 


You'll be amazed at the brilliance of these hues when used 




















full strength, and with the unlimited subtle nuances of tone J a 
you can so easily obtain with “washes.” No “muddy” effect: = <o 
either, when you superimpose one color over another be Ss ~~ —> 
. i . 
cause HIGGINS DRAWING INKS IN COLORS ARE WATERPROOF = “~~ 
I L } _— 
WHEN DRY EVEN THOUGH THEY HAVE BEEN THINNED WITH ™ 


WATER! You build up colors like layers of stained glass 







You don't need to dip your brushes into the bot 





Color of ink tles. Higgins color visibility dropper-stoppers will 





shows throug® fe place just the amount of color you require in a well 
the new type 










slab or muffin tin. If you've never painted with 
polyethylene 





dropper-stopper Higgins Colored Inks, there's a thrilling experience 













in store for you. Try it! 




















Sold individu 
ally and in 


Our 76th Year 


; boxed assort- 
oA 1G Gins ments of 4, 8 
—" An INDIA T and 16 differ- 


ent colors 





New, exciting 
x-acto - creative 


experiences 





CERAMIC 


ppete)] 





I! For sgraffito, incising, slab work, tem- for 
: plate making, shaping, modeling, trim- 
| ming and clean-up 






. 
QUALITY: Finest precision-made scraper ep emen ary pupl S 
| | 
| 


points and surgically-sharp knife blades 
VERSATILITY: Slim all-metal handle takes 
| any of 6 scrapers as well as blades 


ECONOMY: Points and blades quickly 







































tual scene 1 third-grade classroom 
and easily interchanged or replaced 
.... with the super-safe, portable Dremel Moto-Jig Saw 
___e | 
} Your class bubbles with enthu: other store away ina cl Model 15 
é => 2 jj | asm. when you introduce the thrill when not in use , 15° throat Cuts to center 
= A | of using _—— pres ional-ty pe Powered by a real ROTARY ! 30° circle. Wt, 12 Ibs 
SS > 4 AI 1g saw ou stimulate imagina MOTOR not a vibrators $ 
‘ / tive projects that are hard to d« t easily cuts wood up to 1 ; 29.95 
| : ; } ' ‘ ro ae its wo » 10 
| | \ eeeeeleeniannnntememann { with a hand coping saw also plastics and light metals ' 
- Even the pupil who's usually all ' Model 8 
| ae 6 iL) thumbs can learn to be creative Inspect the Dremel Moto-Jig 8” throat. Cuts to center of 
For here's an electric jig saw that's aw at your hardware or hobby \ 16” circle. Wt., 10 Ibs 
| ‘ tt store (Or write tor free cata 
| —s 8 a o safe so simple to operate 1a i 7 
—- ion ‘ ee 4 ‘ ‘ ré é 
even third graders master it log Then include the Dremel on 1 23.50 
‘ requi ’ ' 
e : A specially designed blade guard Our next requisitior ; Prices INCLUDE rotary motor 
4 = -—— € - makes it SUPER-SAFE for young Send for FREE reprint of article , te 
Y 7.— “3 \ student use ideal for elemen- from School Arts Magazine telling! : 
—“Yeeee =!) “ “ . )\ tary schools. PORTABLE easy how third-grader sed a Mot ¥ on —_ 
: - I to carry from one classroom to an Jig Saw / } 
No. 63 Double Set 2 handles, 6 points, 2 FREE CATALOC give detai| n the complet. 
knife blades $7 Other sets ot 75¢ line of DREMEL portable electric grinders, coping 


and $1 50 Refilis available separately Ow 1g saw and sander Write t jay! 


DREMEL MANUFACTURING CO. 
Dept. 276K 


Write on letterhead 
for FREE catalog 


48.89 Van Dom Street. Li C IL.NY 








Racine, Wisconsin 





New, Complete, 


any AN ~~ 8 | eo 
VY, Fo 0 4) ee Gn 


(no extras to buy) 


Now Carter's complete Marker Kit puts every marking accessory at 

your fingertips There are no extras to bu he streamlined clear 

. gpe case contains markir g pen, marking ink assortec el ps, tip leane 
No. 389 a fine liner adapter everything for ever y marking job in a compact kit 
that slips into your pocket or purse 

Smooth ink tlow Carter's improved Markir g Pen with felt tip deal for sketches, posters, 
visuals, flash ards, maps, graphs, harts, 
labelling, addressing. And Carter's complete 
V Clean to use Rainproot kit makes these jobs easier. The ( 


arter 


Vv 

V Easy to use V King-size capacity 
/ 
Vv 


Pocket size Marker writes, draws — bold or fine — or 
almost every surface in any of five colors 


Advertised in LIFE black, red, green, blue and yellow on porous 


materials, and in these colors plus white on 
qVP, non-porous materials So, have Carter's 


V Starts quickly 


Marker Kit on hand and 
solve every marking problem 
easier and faster! 

Look for this display con 
Since 1858 specialists in Fine products for Office, School, Home and 
Industry: Carbon Paper; Typewriter Ribbons; Adhesives; Stamp 
Pads and Inks; Duplicator Supplies; Writing, Drawing and indelible , ‘a 
Inks; Eradicators; Artist Colors; Marking Devices and Inks. supply, Stationery, or Marking 
THE CARTER'S INK COMPANY, CAMBRIDGE 42, MASS. Supply Dealer. 


taining the new complete 


Carter's Marker Kit at your Art 





Ideas for designing and making masks 


MASK MAKING 


Creative Methods and Techniques 


By Matthew Baranski, Art Teacher 
Buffalo, New York Public Schools 


UNEQUALLED... 


A new book for teac hers, giving mask making ide as and 
activities for all ages trom grade through high school 
With its many illustrations and readable text, you ll find 
this book pac ked with fresh ideas to help you in designing 
and making original, colorful, and useful masks for all 
occasions—from a variety of media. Only a few simple 
tools and inexpensive and easily ac quired materials are 
needed 


See and read how to use these 


and ther excitin } mate rials in 


We'll gladly send on 10 days approval 
sceecici Niele ORDER COPIES TODAY 
Rubber Ball ns 


, SEMI-SOFT ) 
iberboard 
oat MAIL THIS COUPON TODA studies. UE Tie wk Ai 


The DAVIS PRESS, Inc., Publishers superimposed on each other 


i¢ Printers B ding, Worcester 8, Massachusetts 


Cornugated Carat 
Plasticine 

Plaster Mold 

Liquid Rubber Mold 
Chicken Wire 


Stror g, pure color: Priced for 
Please send copies of MASK MAKIN 


students budgets 
per copy 


Payment enclosed end t payabie in, 3 a8) 5t ¢ 


Ref 
Name 


’ 


TALENS & SON, INC. *« UNION, N., J. 


Address 


10 Chapters 112 Pages 
$5.50 Postpaid 





City 
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graphic Society, Washington 6, D.C. Do 
mestic subscription rate is only seventy-five 
cents for the thirty issues. October 1. 1956 
to May 13, 1957 Io cover additional 
postage, Canadian yearly subscription 
$1.00. elsewhere. $1.25 

Projected for the coming school year 
Bulletins are illustrated artic les onan amaz 
ing array of subjects. Nearly 150 separate 
articles will give new life and meaning t 
world events by providing a fascinating 
background of valuable information. Read 
ers will ride with the gauchos of Uruquay, 
and will also tap rubber in Liberia. They 
will peer at Mars as that planet sweep: 
close to earth (astronomically speaking) 
and follow the Earth Satellite into outer 
space They will learn the fas« inating 
stories behind the traffic light, the brick, and 
the paper bag. They will visit Hollywood 
Hong Kong, and Melbourne (for the 
Olympics). Texas, Illinois, Delaware, and 
other states will greet them 

Ihink of the many times you-.can usé¢ the 
National Geographic Bulletins! For ex 
ample, they give you authentic reference 
material, plus many helpful ideas on a wide 
variety of places, people and things—at 
home and from many foreign countries. And 
for correlating art with such subjects as 
language and social science they offer a 
handy reference file ready to help you and 
your pupil 


Ceramics Supplies A catalog of tool 
supplies and equipment for ceramics, sculf 
ture and stone carving is offered to teacher 
at no cost by Sculpture House This is 
the company which manufactures the 
popular Della Robbia € lay a low-fire clay 
that may be fired in a kitchen oven In 
addition to a complete line of other « lay 
the catalog lists, prices and illustrates a wide 
variety of pottery tools and supplies, equis 
ment, glaze and brushes In the mode ling 


ection y< ll find mode ling stand arma 


ture and a line of modeling t | for 
amateur and pr yhe ional lhere also a 
section devoted to stone carving tools and 
supple 

For your free copy of this ordering and 
reference atalog, simply write to Items of 
Interest Editor, 1610 Printers Building, Wor 
cester 8 Ma and ask for the Sculpture 
House catalog 


Poster Contest [he forty-first annual 
poster contest for elementar y and secondary 
school students has recently been announced 
by the ponsor Ihe American Humans 
Associatior The purpose of this contest 

to focus attention on the need for considera 


tion of the rights and welfare of all animal 


Subject matter of the f ters may nclude 
anyth nai the animal world pet wild 
life. farm animals. bird fish et Avr y 
theme which deals with the general field of 
animal protection or the preventior f 
cruelty, abuse, and neglect eligible 






ABOVE ALL..... 


Craftint 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS! 





USE a depe t gle 
for the finest artist ite 
ld f 1< 
Devoe line ‘ Card ¢ 
Artists’ Oil ¢ Artist 
Water Colors « A F 
Stay cl | 
Br es b 
Inks + Fl G ; 
P ess ¢ B ( 7 
/ Send TODAY for your 
Japan ¢ S ! Pa 
_ ; , FREE copy of the 
1 Pads + Craftint Paper Pads « brand new Craftint Artists’ 
eM -Dr Ink Materials Catalogue No. 46 
It contains 160 full-color 
LI bby and ¢ 
PLUS i pages of valuable infor 
i ert 


mation for you 


Yes, CRAFTINT gives you a LIFT 
to better ART! 





THE CRAFTINT MANUFACTURING COMPANY tvelan 


Mo fice er Ave . 


~ ee, —_- 
Nia alll es 

















PREPARE NOW FOR 
HOLIDAY CRAFT ACTIVITIES 


met metolaalt headquarter blew r 






to get BETTER RESULTS 
and GREATER SATISFACTION 
teaching Arts and Crafts 





Hammertt's illustrated catalog | ists 
and prices al! the tools and sup 
plies needed for making hundreds 
4 uselul and attractive articles 
n meta ow a eather, pottery 
reed etc Includes bookbinding 


METAL CRAFTS SUPPLY CO. 


10 Thomas Street, Providence, R.1. 


block ornting, basketry, toymak 
a oms and weaving 


jJ. L. HAMMETT CO. 
264 Main St. Cambridge, Moss 
SEND FOR YOUR FREE CATALOG IODAY 
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make visual aids 
FAST 





o-master 
FELT TIP PEN 


In modern education, the 
hl lo-master is the way to 
prepare flash cards, posters 
maps, signs, charts, graphs 


etc, like those shown below 





You can achieve hundreds of 
clear, colorful, exciting 

effects quickly and easily 
with a Flo-master. And you 
don't have to be a talented 
artist to get good result 

An Opaque Projector will 
provide outlines you can 
easily trace on poster board 
or newsprint. Complete 


information on Opaque 







Projection Techniques is 


yours on request 





YOUR CHOICE OF 2 FLO-MASTER INKS! 


TRANSPARENT This is the finest ink ever devel- 
oped for use in felt tip pens. It meets the re- 
quirements for general purpose sketching, let- 
tering and drawing —even equipment marking 
It is a clear, instant-drying, waterproof, non- 
toxic ink compounded with aniline dyes and 
fine oils. For use on any light colored surface 
Available in & colors including black 


BRITE- LINE For use only in the Advanced Flo- 
master (illustrated above)—not in the older, 
aluminum model A clear dye, water-based ink 
for use on light colored paper or poster board 
Non- penetrating, odorless, fast be won't 
transfer to other surfaces (as do colored oil- 
based inks). & brilliant colors and black. 2 oz 
size only, 


TWO FLO-MASTER SET COMBINATIONS 


Flo-master Teacher's set. One Advanced Flo master 
4 felt tips, Fine Marker Adapter, one 2 o2. can of 
Flo-master Ink (any type and color), 2 oz. can of 


cleanser (with Transparent Ink $3.90 
Flo-master Colorcraft set. Four Advanced Flo masters, 
16 felt tips, four 2 oz. cans of Flo master Ink (any 


type and colors), 2 of. can of cleanser (with Trans 


parent Ink). $15.00 


FREE! Fo master School Bulletin itlus./1 


trates scores of ways teachers are using 






Flo-masters in schoolroom instruction / 
and activities. Write for your copy to / 
Cushman & Denison Mig. Co., Dept } 
S, 625 Eighth Avenue, New York 18 








Flo-master 


THE MIRACLE PEN WITH THE FELT TIP 





ITEMS OF INTEREST 


(Continued from page 41 


consideration. Cash prizes will be given for 
the best posters in each group 

Write the sponsor for entry blanks which 
give the few simple rules and tell how to sub 
mit entries from your school. Address your 
requests to: The American Humane Associa 
tion, 986 Pennsylvania St., Denver 3, Colo 


Enameling Kiln L and L Manufacturing 
Company, Upland, Chester, Pa. has just 
introduced a new small (4- by 8- by 8-inch 
chamber size) enameling kiln. According 
to the manufacturer, this new kiln will do all 
forms of enameling, including counter 
enameling and it will uniformly enamel any 
size piece which will fit into the chamber 
The case is all steel welded, and the kiln 
features the L and L patented Dyna-Glow 
porcelain element holders. The kiln (Model 
E48) plugs into any electrical outlet and it 
will attain enameling temperatures quickly 
regardless of voltage conditions. See your 


dealer or write the manufacturer for details 


New Sales Managers lhe President of 
Milton Bradley Co., Mr. James J. Shea, re 
cently announced additions to the sales 
organization of the company. Mr. Edgar 
B. Skedden was appointed Sales Manager 
of the Educational Division For many 
years he has been identified with market 
development and sales promotion of educa 
tional materials through the stationery and 
school supply fields 

Mr. Jack A. Pfeiffer was appointed Sales 
Manager of leaching Aids and Materials 
for Exceptional Children—a newly-created 
position. Mr. Pfeiffer joins Milton Bradley 
Company after graduating from University 
of Denver serving a three-years hitch in the 
Navy, and participating actively in other 


lines of business 





Conference l/he 1956 Conference of the 
American Occupational Therapy Associa 
tion will be held from September 29 through 
October 5 in Minneapolis, Minnesota, at 
the Nicollet Hotel. The theme of the Con 
ference will be ‘Time for Reflection,” and 
the topics will include: Occupational 


Therapy in Relation to General Medicine 


and Surgery, Geriatrics, Pediatrics, Physical 


Disabilities, and Psychiatry 


ntinued or 

























































































to speed the 


lettering and 
drawings of 
ARTISTS, TEACHERS 
and STUDENTS he», 


~ 
everywhere 


il 






















THE ESTERBROOK PEN COMPANY 
CAMDEN 1, NEW JERSEY 
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GRUMBACHER 
"6851" ae 
EASEL BRUSHES = 


FINEST QUALITY BLACK BRISTLE 
RUSTPROOF SEAMLESS ALUMINUM 
FERRULES ON LONG RED HANDLES 


CLAYS AND GLAZES 











Let students use clays and glazes that 
are made for each other. Here are a 
few suggestions from the Drakenfeld 
line. All are for Cone 06 fire. 

Cone 06 White Casting Clay 68203 

Just add water and adjust to 
proper consistency 
Cone 06 White Plastic Clay 68204 


Comes ready to use. 









} 


the 


casein « tempera most 
poster « show card 


pacuting | | beautiful 


a MUST for school work 


“Stand it on end” lines 


NEVER GOES ° “LIMP 
Cone 06-04 Gloss (Majolica) ee eer mes 


Cone 06-02 Vellum Matt Hair Le a fs i ” % % in the 
Cone 06-02 Matt 
Cone 07-02 Crystalline 
Cone 07-02 Crackle 
Cone 07-02 Fancy Art 
Write for catalog which includes details on 
dry and liquid overglaze and underglaze 


colors, front loading and top loading kilns 
wheels and pottery supplies 


Drakenteld 


-GRUMBACHER 


45 Pec: Place © Mew Yok : vos y 472 West 34th Street © New York 1, N.Y. 






For sparkling results and minimum 
danger of crazing, shivering, blistering, 
pinholing and crawling, choose from 
these Drakenfeld glazes: 


wey FEY world.. 
Vg | \! 4 i, 1 1% 2 

75 95 1.35 1.85 2.40 3.90 
WRITE FOR FREE 




















are drawn 
with a 
VENUS 


drawing pencil 


EXPLORING PAPIER MACHE 


- 
A 4 by Victoria Bedford Betts, Art Consultant. Binney & Smith. Inc. Stud New York City 
1% an 
’ 
oe 


This book gives you ideas and easy techniques for using 


papier mache as an exciting and creative c lassroom activ 


EXPL ity. You'll find it packed with fresh ideas to help you 

HE make dozens of forms and designs that fairly sparkle with 
PAPIER MACH originality Written especially for teache rs, if Gives you 
and your pupils the ideas—materials—tec hniques and a _— ue, Senne 
incentive to make original and useful papier-mache forms bine 
The kind with real personalities 


clearer pe rlectly consistent 
the kind « veryone enjoys they want. Venus’ patented 
Colloidal Process produc es hiner 

particles in the lead to insure 


amore even deposit strict 





The material is presented in a way that will be especially 


laboratory tests and rigid 
appealing to you 


grading standards produce greater 





accuracy, greater strength 
a Jin this The concise, readable text is supplemented with large strict uniformity of tone. Make sure 
e ivifies covered i is book 
offer such varie ty in design form photographs of finished pieces joe GR vous the standard 
techniaq and experimentation in fine drawing pencils for generations 
iques d experime io 
that y i rt th, jhout th There are many original sketches to help you visualize Send for helpful, llustrated instruction 
' AU J5©e ouc OU e ™ : 
year for such activities as these the techniques and forms broe _ yy: fe (— ony “ "i 
an get a enus rawing enc 
Holiday Programs All material is graded from the simplest forms for be 
a ginners to those suitable for the high $C hool, adults ' 
p S ¢ 4 
mee and professional display people VEN trademark of fine 
osters craftsmanship in pencils 
Dances The activities are classified to help 700 CHIGEe VOW | 8 Eines cttw mesesecaasnnamnan 
Wall Displays P ' : 
meet program 1 AMERICAN PENCIL COMPANY 
Animal Forms 1 Heboken, New Jersey . 
Masks The basic materials—and optional ones, too-—are © Encl 4 $ ~— copies of : 
ncioeed is , Ip v7 
aoe Construction given at the beginning of each new activity : “Sketching with Venus” at 25¢ each and : 
esign ' copies of New Portfolio of 1955 Award-Winning ‘ 
Party Favors » foo 2 1 10 h. PI lude 6 
4 ene ings ¢ each tC e nectue nm 
Games and Toys 15 Chapters—134 pages, fully illustrated, four in color , a ee sialeas y 4 
' free Venus Drawing Pencil ‘ 
, ' 
' Name ‘ 
ORDER COPIES TODAY From your dealer or direct $6.00 postpaid ° = School ' 
° Street ‘ 
' / > ’ 
The DAVIS PRESS, Inc., Publishers, School Arts Magazine City tate ‘ 





1610 Printers Building, Worcester 8, Mass. i iti (itststé‘“‘i‘ w*™*t~s~‘(‘“‘“‘zal a 











Announcing the {707 


SPEED POTTER'S WHEEL 


Here 
before ay 


price. Vers 
A 


are profess 
nlable 

stile ene 
vanced crafteman, yet 
enough for beginners’ use 
b 
mee Compact, portable, 
Ideal for 


rami 


inywhere schools 


home ce studios 


POWER DRIVEN VARIABLE 


mal features never 
at such a popular 
vugh for the most 
simple 
Precision 
ult for smooth, long-lived perform 
mounts 


and 


ONLY 


FEATURES Never PPTTT 1 
eERED AT SO Low s poict 
DESIGNED FOR son, ust 





con 


New variable speed reducer with adjustable foot 
trols provides speed range from 38 to 140 r.p.m,. Other 
featur nelude built in water ontainer, 


wedging wire, reversible 9 inch there 


recess for molding plaster bats. Order by mail 


or write for complete literature 


B & | Manulacturing Co., Dept. SA, Burlington, 


attached 


ywwing head with 


now 


Wis 





~ 


unique sculpture medium 


For direct modeling in beach 
sand, earth, sawdust, 
mon clay even some cere 
als. Use it at beach, home, 
classroom, 





com 


studio Requires 
no finishing process Cat 
shown formed over soft-drink 
bottle. Lamps, book ends 
and ccricature sculpture 

displayed in free folder 

SPECIAL OFFER 

FOR TEACHERS! 

Send $1 for complete kit 


que 
304 W. 42nd St., 


» Robbia ( 


ay Vat 













New York 36 





36 Big Pages 


and Interesting Projects; 
MOSAICS, CERAMICS, 


PLIES 
SHELLCRAFT, etc 
Show How 
Types of Croft Work 


inexpensive booklets 





Fully Ulustrated, 
with Hundreds of unusual items 
Save 
MUSIC BOX 
and CLOCK MOVEMENTS, ART SUP 
PLASTICS, CANDLE DIPPING, 
Contains Easy 
Instructions on many 
Lists over 100 
SEND FOR 
FREE wetprut CATALOG TODAY 
SCHOOL PRODUCTS CO 
3308 23008) WY 10,NY 














on 








A combination reference and instruction book for teachers 


Junior High levels 
Order copies today $3.95 ppd. 


Check these features: 


@ Written by a teacher of long experience 
in classroom teaching of art 


Ilustrations and text give you basic ideas 
and methods for using crayons. 


© Helps you develop creative leadership... 
and your pupils, creative work in art. 


@ Many illustrations of crayon drawings... 
at different grade levels. 


e Written to give you ideas to use in your 
daily classes. 
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CREATIVE EXPRESSION WITH 


CRAYONS 


At your finger tips—a Source of New, 
Stimulating Ideas Using Crayons 


by Elise Reid Boylston 


Atlanta, Georgia 


THIS BOOK HELPS YOU: 
Introduce art ideas to pupils 


Build and hold their interest 


Guide and encourage them in creative art work 


100 illustrations 
(6 in full color), 100 pages, size 7 x 10 inches. 


19 compact chapters, over 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


THE DAVIS PRESS, INC., Publishers 


1610 Printers Bldg., Worcester 8, Massachusetts 


Please send 


SION WITH CRAYONS at $3.95 each 


Payment enclosed Send bill payable in 


Name 
Address 


City 


formerly, Supervisor of 
Art, Elementary Schools, 


Primary through 


copies of CREATIVE EXPRES 


310 days 





New Craft Catalog Entitled “How ! 

Make It the new catalog of Dwinnell Art 
and Craft Supply has recently been put ( 
lished and available free to teachers 

This 60-page catalog list llustrates, de 

scribes and price the comple te assortment 

of craft items available to you from this long 
»stablished ypplier You'll find a wide 

variety of leathers featured, as well as the 

tools used in this craft. Buckl leathercraft 2 
hardware and accessories are al ncluded 

offering you complete ne for service for 

all your leather pr ect need D 

We have mentions d only ne of the ec 


ITEMS OF INTEREST 










if r » 4 















tions to give you an idea f the « mplet 

coverage ffered in the various areas in 

cluded in the catal 1g You'll al find 
complete nformation on the and other 

items: cane and raffia, wood, beads, lino 
leum block printing, plus art suppli ch 

as crayon paint per | etc f ry iv 


free cc 


c atalog 


head 
2312 
West 


/ 
ws 





ypy of this reference 





and ordering 





simply write on your school letter 
to Dwinnell Art Craft Supply 
National Rd. Elm Grove. Whee 
Virginia and ask for catalog No. 27 





and 





ling 





























New Craft Items Pictured here are two 

new items that will add interest and imaaina 

tion to y ' la r The y are offer Gg by 

O-P Craft € mpany Sandusk y, ‘ Yhio. who * 
for many years has manufactured useful Vv 
quality products tor sch | The article at S! 
right is called ‘‘Holdit a smartly-styled ve 
bassw d turn ng 3 n diameter ¢t y 3 . 
hiah Ihe pring teel cl [ eadily exe ands 1, 
to big capacity or contracts to hold only a v. 
single sheet Excellent for paper letter Py 
note classr m 1 jnment etc The Ei 
second item called nion Board" is a M 
pleasing tear-drop design and fulasa H 
licing or chopping board; or di rate and = 
hang on the wall as a plaa Mad f \ 
smoothly sanded ba | ze 6 «x 14 ce 
x $8” thick Both of these items come to of 
you ready to be dk 1 with designs and fe 
media t your wn ch na The y lend - 
themselves « } ally t ' ntional “¢ 
desigr tf charming timent, as well a 

the bold styl haracte tic of me modern 
desiar F Jetail na 1) int >| 6¢ 
tory offer at t these t new it mply 

write ( P Craft ¢ ny + th add 7 
jiven at : 












Say You Saw It in 
SCHOOL ARTS 














CALIFORNIA'S 
FINEST 









PREPARED CERAMIC COLORS 

















































rs 
oe offer Teachers and Students 
9g » TYPES OF EASY-TO-USE UNDERGLAZES 
de Sr th, intermixable, water-soluble « 5 
he 
TYPES OF BEAUTIFUL INTERMIXABLE 
aft GLAZES 
d Innumerable glaze combinations 
fo 
; TYPES OF reagan te CLEAR Geaaee 
Glossy to sa ear matt f 
te 
in 
nd 
her 
10 
ich 2111 West Slauson Ave. Los emer 47, 1 Calif. 
uy 
ng 
ly 
ng 
27 
twe 
na 
by 
who WIDE 
ful VARIETY OF 
apr SUBJECTS...Iwo 
hed valuable booklets covering 
classroom projects in Ceramics 
i Ceramics without a kiln) How to 
and Make Molds, Wirecraft, Feltcraft, 
lya Woodcraft, Rusticraft, Planters 
ters Pat oO f yrniture Metalcraft Metal 
Ihe Ete hing Glass f& tching ( asting 
i. a with Liquid Plastics, Waxcraft, ( ~~ 
How to Make Beautiful Jewelry { a 
nS How to Imbed Biol »gical Speci Wi 
ind mens, Liquid Marble Gemcraft 
e of Without Tools, Plastic Putty Por 
1%4 celain, Laminating and many 
e to other subjects are available to 
ind teachers and school administrat rs 
bail The booklets are Free of € harge if you 
Ti will send us the name of the sch and 
nal the subject t sudjects in which you have 
the most interest 
ll a 
PLASTICAST COMPANY 
erm 
duc 6612 N Clark St Cienes 26, Ii 
Y t ly 
penenideennssendsousnasenennesdnthensaedneocemnedie 
are H 
: recy ig —wetd Co. tf 4 
66 6,1 
Ser vr wing t k 
















[O0KL 829% 


FIRING CHAMBER 
CONTROLLED HEAT 


ENAMELING and CERAMIC KILN 





Duo-Kiln 
MODEL KN 








95 


Pius $1.50 
Packing Charge 


ACCESSORY $] 7” 
PYROMETER 
Amazing kiln value deal for home chool 
and studio! Perfect for controlled test firing where 


larger equipr 


kv TERRIFIC 
FEATURES: 


U.L. approved cord & 3 heat switch 
110 volt AC, 10 amp. operation 
Plug type self-sealing door 


Firing time to 1500 ; 55 min 
Temp. range to 1950 max 
Outside dimens. 13 x 11'/, x 14'/, 


* 

. 

. 

®@ 2 elements recessed 3 sides 

s 

. 

. 

@ Wt. 35 Ibs.; Shipping Wt. 40 Ibs 


ORDER TODAY! 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED! 
DEALERS INQUIRIES INVITED 


On ENAMEL-ON-COPPER 
— IDEA-BOOK 


o~ns.0 





THE COPPER SHOP 


A Div. of immerman & Sons 
Dept 108 © 1812 East 13th St. © Cleveland 14, Ohio 





















BRILLIANT 
[at COLORS! 
purpose 
/ 
WITH HAND 


hoe 
ALPHAC neon MIX PAN 
DRY PIGMENT TEMPERA 


© The Preferred Pigments for all 

School Arts. 

; SEND FOR MANUAL SA-20 

WEBER COSTELLO COMPANY 
CHICAGO HEIGHTS, ILLINOIS 


PINT 
CONTAINER 










My own 
Art a 


SPEEDEALL 


Thirty-six pens -5 styles - for 
fast, versatile lettering and 
drawing all with triple ink 
reservoirs-make SPEEDBALL 
one of the most versatile art 
tools in the world. 


Ask for 


‘SPEEDBAL’ 


Pens, Inks (i various colors) ~ 
also lettering, ee and 
drawing sets and books -- at 
your nearest art supply 


y 
C ment “* HUNT re CO. 


Drawn and lettered with SPEEDBALL B and Coens 











Say You Saw It in 
SCHOOL ARTS 
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PRESENTING 
THE 





LINE 


FLO-PAQUE. Fast drying, 
opaque colors for all purposes, 
all surfaces. Apply free brush, 
with stencils, atierns, etc 
Permanent. Washable. 37 in- 
termixable colors 





FLO-STAIN. Highest quality, 
easy to handle, Tovabie Match- 
less results on furniture, frames, 
wood-carvings, etc. Five popu- 
lar colors: Mahogany, Cherry, 
Walnut, Ock, Natural Pine 
Handy, practical kits available 


MARKMASTER Ii. Valve con- 
trolled fountain applicator 
Slight downward pressure 
primes wick. Threaded holder 
prevents wick from dropping 
out. Unequalied for perform- 
ance 





COLORMASTER KIT. Indispen- 
sable in the classroom for 
posters, signs, art work, sketch- 
ing. Contains 8 brilliant Dri- 
ink Colors, 8 felt nibs, 4 ap- 
plicators. A portable, economi- 
cal art department 





Write for complete informa- 
tion about these and other Flo- 
quil artists and model-makers 
supplies. Recognized as the 
best everywhere 





FLOQUIL, DEPT. AM, COBLESKILL, N. Y. 





CERAMIC 
CATALOG 


No. 43 





AMERICAN ART CLAY COMPANY 


TAL Mim eo 








EVEN A CHILD 


can do better work with g 
db eB 


The art and cralt materials we handle have 
been developed in response to the demand for 


easy to use, better than average equipment 





Catalog tree to teachers 


DWINNELL ART & CRAFT SUPPLY 


Dept. SA-106 School Art Dept Wheeling, W. Va 





SEMIPRECIOUS GEMS 


EXOTIC MATERIALS e EBONY e IVORY 
CURIOSA e JEWELRY PROJECTS e KITS 
SUPPLIES . FASCINATING CATALOG 


ONLY 25¢ 
SAM KRAMER, DEPT. SA 
29 W. 8th Street New York City, 11, N_Y. 
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Wants Articles on Camp Jane Coleman 
of Mendon, Massachusetts, writes: ‘‘For 
several years | have worked in summer 
camps with children in the nine to twelve 
age group and have found craft programs 
sadly lacking in creativeness and in creative 
use of natural materials readily found in 
most camps. Has anyone ever written an 
article or series of articles on creativity in a 
craft program for camps? If not, it would 
be a helpful section in a June issue. Your 
magazine has been most valuable to me in 
working as an art supervisor and in regular 
classroom teaching. | have especially en- 
joyed articles on handicapped children. | 
do hope many people have read ‘Art Goes 
to Church.’ Thank you for any suggestions.” 


We would be very happy to publish articles 
on a creative camp craft program. Maybe 
this letter will be the stimulus some writer 
needs to get started on a camp article. 


School Arts Reassures Betty DiVico of 
Tarrytown, New York, writes: “You are do- 
ing a tremendous job with School Arts— 
meant to write you before this. Look for- 
ward to each issue—the magazine and your 
editorials assure me and reassure me of my 
own philosophy of art education—l don't 
feel as if | am alone in my beliefs, views, 
and so on.” 


Will Kiddie Kits Be Next? Friend Judith 
Wolfinger of Mineola, New York, sends us a 
newspaper plug for a new fill-in fabric kit 
for kiddies to use in decorating their own 
clothing, with this comment: “Soon we'll 
have a fill-in kiddie kit. Fill in the pattern 
you'd like and produce the kind of stereo- 
type kiddie you'd want.’ 


Letter from Unesco Art Head = Gert 
Weber, Unesco's program specialist in art 
education, has written a newsy letter dis 
cussing some of the activities and plans of 
Unesco in the arts and crafts. Seminars on 
adult education in the arts have recently 
been held in Sweden and Germany, and a 
similar seminar may be held in the United 
States in 1957 if there are sufficient re 
quests. Mr. Weber promises to contribute 
an article to our international issue sched- 
uled for June 1957. He attended the coun- 
cil meeting of the International Society for 
Education through Art in June, and reports 
that it is probable that the next general as- 
sembly of the society will take place at The 
Hague, Netherlands, in August 1957 
Members of this society might like to make 
a note of the tentative date, just in case they 
can arrange a European visit at that time 
The president of INSEA is Dr. Edwin 
Ziegfeld of Teachers College, Columbia. 


Japanese Art Exchange News =the 
United States Information Service, connected 
with our embassy in Japan, reports that art 
work has already been received from schools 
in the United States, and sends us an addi- 
tional list of Japanese schools anxious to 
exchange child art with American schools 
Details on this program were given in the 
May issue. Note form of making request 





TEACHERS! Send for our 
FREE CATALOGS 


We carry a complete line of ceramic and enam- 





eling tools and supplies—each tested in our own 
classrooms. Prices special kits (below) include 
postage and are lower when ordered in quantity. 





SMGLE GROeTE 
A COMPLETE LINE OF STAINLESS meet LS 
STEEL TRIVETS! Resist warp ng and as J» 
oxidation. Designed exclusively for a #, x iL 
ond available ONLY from Potter's Qiu > 
Wheel Several sizes each 
bousit Gacovt souaat 


ENAMELING KIT. Everything but the 
kiln. Copper shapes — tools glazes 
instructions. Designed to get you go 


ing for only $6.50 ppd 








TILE PAINTING KIT. Contains 


tiles, design suggestions, undergiazes 





brushes and instructions. $* ) ppd 





FREE CATALOG ON ALL SUPPLIES! 


the potters wheel, inc. 





11447 Euclid Avenue, Dept. 27, Cleveland 6, Ohio 





THIS YEAR 
TRY SOMETHING NEW 
in Classroom Activities 


New activities from Cleveland. Crafts are 
sure to keep art class enthusiasm and inter- 
est high. Don't wait . . 


Write for our NEW FREE 1957 Catalog of 
HANDICRAFT SUPPLIES 


CLEVELAND CRAFTS CO. 


4705 Euclid Ave Cleveland 3, Ohio 


14 Elmwood Parkway (Elmw 4 Park Chicago 35, Ill 





What's Your Interest? 


ALL-CRAFTS “SUPER-MART” 
CATALOG - 76 Big Pages! 





Prompt service on every craft need. Leathercraft, Metalcrafts 
Enameling, Woodenware, Ceramics, Art Supplies, many others 
Since 1910. Write for free catalog today. Dept. SA-9 

SAX BROS., Inc. 1111 N. 3rd St., Milwaukee 3, Wis 





HANDWEAWVERS 


Order your Cotton, Linen 
and Wool Yarns from 










A wide range of yarns and other 
weaving equipment is available di- 
rect from Manufactur Write for Lily Mills Co 
color samples & price lists today. SHELBY 

NORTH CAROLINA 








Get It Today! 





Ae bi FREE! 














the catalog that has ever yth deol : 
for COPPER ENAMELING "AND j 
JEWELRY MAKING. di..t's FREE 














JULIA SCHWARTZ 


Dr. Julia Schwartz is associate professor, Arts Education 
Department, Florida State University, Tallahassee, Florida. 


FIELD TRIPS 


In considering a field trip for her class the wise teacher will 
ask, ‘What can be gained through this kind of experience 
which cannot readily, if at all, be gained by keeping 
children only in the classroom?” and ‘What can the teacher 
do to help boys and girls realize such values through field 
trips?"’ Reproduced on this page are crayon drawings done 


by two primary-school children prior to and after a field 
trip to the local airport in relation to their study of air- 
planes. Representing the only evidence available from this 
particular learning situation these child art expressions, 
nevertheless, do furnish some clues to answers of questions 
posed here. 

An examination of Drawings A-1 and B-1, produced 
prior to the field trip, and of A-2 and B-2, made following 
it, indicates that a change has taken place in the children's 
concept of “airplane.” The latter two reveal on the part 
of both children an awareness, for example, to details of 
the airplane not found in the earlier pictures. Very simple, 
undifferentiated masses with only crudely related parts in 
Picture B-1 may be contrasted to the differentiation and 
greater complexity of organization found in that child's 
visual art symbol of plane in Picture B-2. In this drawing the 
luggage, the passenger-seating and pilot's compartments 


beginning. teacher 


as well as other plane parts such as tail, wings, gas tank, 
propellers and nose are dramatically presented. In Drawing 
A-2 the airplane is symbolized as a purple area consisting 
of an aisle between two doorways and bordered by rows of 
green seats each next to a blue window. It seems that with 
both children the airplane ceased to be a more-or-less im- 
personal object seen moving rapidly through the sky and 
became, instead, a more personal thing...a certain kind of 
enclosed space used for transporting people. 

Obviously, excursions or field trips, as the one referred 
to here, can serve many purposes. Some of these purposes 
are: to arouse and stimulate interest, to clarify concepts, 
to develop individual and cooperative working procedures, 
to vivify experience thereby making greater self-identifica- 
tion possible, and to provide a rich background of ideas as 
a basis for the child's art, verbal and other types of com- 
munication. The teacher's role in relation to the field trip is 
G@ most important one. It is her responsibility to help the 
children (1) to establish and agree upon what they will look 
for on the field trip, (2) to plan procedures for the trip, (3) 
to act upon these plans while taking the excursion and (4), 
following it, to recall and organize the experience in order 
to more fully realize its significance. In this connection it 
should be pointed out that the visual arts can be a particularly 
effective means of helping children develop such awarenesses. 


B-2 
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Art Education in the Kindergarten 
Ihe result of two years of study of 425 kinder 


gartens 9,000 children from ages four to six 


participated lells the teacher how to become 
successful in understanding the normal stages of 
development in art and interpreting the various 
forms of expression which children adopt. Covers 
what a young child produces in art; how he works 
the supplies and equipment he requires; the quid 
ance he nec ds and the progress he makes 


Gaitskell 


Art Education for Slow Learners 

Contains observations and conclusions from a three 
year study of 575 mentally-retarded children. A 
definite aid for teachers in the use of art as an 
eHicient educational medium for slow-learning 
children Reveals the most efficient teaching 
methods and the modes of expression common to 
these children. Covers the artistic expression of 
children of various levels of inte lligence 


Gaitskell 
Arts and Crafts in Our Schools 


Discussion of today's trends in art education, based 
on bulletins tested and revised in 1,500 schools 
Compiled exactly as it evolved 


$1.50 


$1.75 


Constructive 
information to teachers to assist in developing an 
effective program of art education. Contains a 
basic philosophy for art education together with 
ways and means of putting it into effect. Objec- 
tives of the school art program and suggested class 
room procedures which help the teacher achieve 
these objec tives are ofered 


Gaitskell $1.75 
Meaningful Art Education—Londis $4.00 
Child Art—Viola $4.00 


CHAS. A. BENNETT CO. Inc. 


1616 Duroc Building Peoria, Illinois 





ve 
Films 
Art From Scrap 5 min. color Sale $55 


#12 in Creative Hands Series. 
Sixth and Seventh Grade students are shown using 
their own ingenuity and imagination to create de- 
signs and interesting objects from odds and ends 


such as bits of felt, pipe cleaners or candles 


Ask your film library director or board 
of education to purchase this film. 


INTERNATIONAL 
FILM BUREAU INC. 
57 East Jackson Blvd. Chicago 4, Illinois 








Select Your Own 
PRECIOUS STONES 


Inspiring collections sent on 30 day 
approval. Pay only for what you keep 
Expertly cut and polished Amethyst, Topaz, 
Jade, etc. For rings, bracelets, pendants 


earings WRITE TODAY! 50¢ and UP 


JOHN J. BARRY CO. BeeyAit*zBorusie 


IMPORTER , PREc i US TONES 
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Thomas Larkin, who reviews art films for 
our readers, is assistant professor in art 
and art education, University of Michigan. 
Address: 143 College of Architecture and 
Design, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 













BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL Of F1Ng 8 APPLIED Ants 


Training With a Strong Liberal 
Arts Background Towards BFA and MFA Degree 


Professional 


MAJOR COURSES OF STUDY 
© PAINTING ® ILLUSTRATION © INTERIOR 
DESIGN bd ART TEACHER TRAINING 
© ADVERTISING DESIGN ®@ 


WRITE FOR CATALOG 
David Aronson, Chairman, Division of Art 


84 EXETER ST., BOSTON 16, MASSACHUSETTS 





A film series which should be of great 
interest to art teachers has been pro 
duced by Walter Lewisohn and As- 
Yorktown Heights, New 


These films are not well known 


sociates, 
York 
to most teachers but | hope many 
people will see them in the future 
There are six series in Mr. Lewisohn's 
offering, each based on a different 
theme and time 

The first in his listing is The Ameri 
which, as the 
itself with 


can Heritage Series 


title suggests, concerns 





BOSTON MUSEUM SCHOOL 


A DEPARTMENT OF THE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


Est. 1876. Professional training with diploma course 
in Drawing, Graphic Arts, Painting, Sculpture, Jew- 
elry, Silversmithing, Commercial Arts, Ceramics. 
16 Traveling Scholarships. Unlimited contact with 
Museum collection. B.F.A. and B.S. in Ed. degrees 
granted by Tufts University. Catalog. 

EVENING SCHOOL certificate course in Graphic Arts, 


Sculpture, Ceramics, Painting. Special courses in Calligraphy, 
Lettering, Interior, TV, and Plastic Design. 


RUSSELL T. SMITH, Head of School 


230 The Fenway Boston, Mass. 





early American crafts, culture and 
songs An example of this is the film 
“Not So Long Ago"; which was 
filmed in Sturbridge Village and Wil- 
liamsburg, two outstanding examples 
The empha- 


sis in these films is on the craftsmen 


of early American times 


and artisans of the period from the 





‘Everything For The Artist’’ 


Write for your copy on 








your school letterhead 


FREE 


TO 


INSTRUCTORS 


144 Page aR, 
CATALOG _ => 


Mail t 
Dept. SA-10 






ATES SUrrEeY «co 
6408 WOODWARD AVE 
DETROIT 2. MICH 














fine cabinetmaker in the mode of 
Europe to the sturdy pioneer farmer 
who typifies Yankee skill and versa- 
tility. Very appropriately the film 
features Susan Reed and folk songs of 


the period 


arts can be a very useful film in areas 


This fine combination of 


ranging from history to art to music 

In the American Indian series one 
of the most unique finds in the history 
of the art of the southwest Indian is 


used as the beginning of a study of 
the ritual of the Pueblo Indian These 
400-year-old wall paintings from the 
Kiva of Kuana give us some of the 
best examples of early southwestern 
Indian painting and provide the op 
beautiful 
“Blue 


People” then continues on to a very 


portunity for some 


very 
photography The film the 


complete study of the ritual of the 
Pueblo Indian. One of the best on the 
southwest Indian 

In all the films done by Mr. Lewi 
sohn, | have been struck by the care 
given to the period and place in an 
endeavor to create for all of us the 


time, place and quality of some of the 





greatest art experiences of our world. 


BPACLAY. 
yw WOOD 


Bs WIRE TRY T 
w= INYOUR 
“> SCHOOL 


With this relaxed and informal, “here's 
how book of sculpture for beginners,every 
one can have the pleasure and satisfaction 
of making figures, heads, mobiles, masks 
and constructions. Over 50) photographs 
plus drawings and other stigves tions hie Ip 
him easily master techniques and forms 


give him confidence to strike out on his own 

List price $3.50 
YOUNG SCOTT BOOKS 
8 West 13th St., New York 11 


Bee eee ee MAIL COUPON TODAY """""* 
YOUNG SCOTT BOOKS 
8 West 13th Street, New York 11 
Please send me a copy of CLAY 


AND WIRE, by Harvey Weiss, to try 


lassroom. If t satisfied, | me 
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i within 3 days. lf | decide t keep it wi 
| approve for payment your bil! of $2.8 
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D. KENNETH WINEBRENNER 


Principles of Art Teaching, by Ruth Mock, published 
by Philosophical Library, New York, 1956, price $6.00 
The author, who served as art adviser for one of the largest 
counties in Great Britain after a period as an art teacher 
on various levels, gives us her “Handbook for Teachers in 
Primary and Secondary Schools."’ She particularly addresses 
herself to the nonspecialist teacher, bewildered by con- 
flicting theories and practical difficulties, and endeavors to 
help the teacher make the best use of time and materials 
available Although there are many suggestions for the 
use of materials and art activities, the emphasis throughout 
is on sound educational philosophy and she explains in 
easily read language answers on teaching methods which 
She believes that art should play 


a fundamental part in all education but that the child is 


puzz le the nonspecialist 


always of primary importance There are chapters on 
Teachers, Art and Children; Materials Subjects, Teaching 
Infants; Patterns; Lettering; Tricks, Crafts, and Pictures in 
Schools. 
seasonal activities, posters, commercial promotion, and other 


ways in which the untrained teacher is often duped, and 


The chapter on Tricks discusses the problem of 


suggests ways in which the teacher may “distinguish be 
tween a legitimate experiment and a bastard one."’ The 
book is a sound exponent of the best in contemporary 
teac hing, free from cliches and fashion, and should be valu- 


able to both specialist and nonspecialist 


Elementary Handcrafts for Elementary Schools, by 
Mamie E. Brown, published by Exposition Press, New York, 
1956, price $4.00 


teachers of elementary grades and student teachers and is 


This book is directed especially to 


a guide to various art and craft activities suitable for children 
3ecause of her background and recent work as a professor 
of elementary education, the author ties the activities very 
closely to school subject areas, although she provides many 
suggestions on craft projects and the use of various art ma 
terials Art educators will be inclined to regard some of the 
activities as rather superficial and a little on the directed 
side, although the author points out that the suggestions 
“should not in any case be duplic ated, but rather, they 
should be adapted.”’ 


Hand Puppets and String Puppets, by Waldo Lan 
chester, published in Great Britain and distributed by Charles 
A. Bennett, Peoria, 1953, price $1.25. Teachers interested 
in puppets and marionettes will find this 44-page book of 
considerable help in construction details Subjects covered 
include: Glove Puppets, String Puppets, Puppets with Wire 


Frame Foundation Carved Wooden Puppets Dressing the 
’ ‘ J 








Puppets, Controls, The Glove Puppet Theatre, The String 
Puppet Stage, and The Play Although the author has given 
us a clear discussion of essential details mn making puppets 
and staging the puppet show, he has been concise and has 
left teachers and children free to develop the art according 


to their own creative tendencies without too much direction 


Script Lettering, by M Meijer, published by Pitman, New 
York, 1956, price $2.25 


Continental school of script lettering, is a collection of 


This book, by an expert in the 


alphabets in thirty two dilerent styles, executed in both 
pen and brush The alphabets are beautifully designed and 
executed, and there are examples of the use of script in 
color. The book should be especially valuable on the high 
school and art school level, and should inspire the student 


to create his own script characters with brush and pen 


A Handweaver's Workbook, by Heather G. Thorpe, 
published by Macmillan, New York, 1956, price $4.50 
The author, who is an outstanding weaving teac her, deals 
with the four-harness loom in chapters which deal with steps 
which precede weaving, instructions for actual weaving, and 
a discussion of various weaves and their design There are 
suggestions for purc hasing equipment and other information 
of special interest to the beginner One discussion involves 
the invention of your own pattern There is an extensive 
glossary anda bibliography, and the book is well-illustrated 
by Virginia Cummings The discussion is « lear, the author 
sticks to her selected area, and the book of 179 pages 


should be a very valuable reference for teachers and students 


Handicrafts for Children, by Dryad Handicrafts, printed 
in England and distributed by Charles A Bennett, Peoria, 
price $5.00. This book of 248 pages is a collection of 
various leaflets on crafts, published from time to time by 
Dryad Handicrafts and edited by experts in eac h craft. The 
titles include: Pattern Making with Simpl: Shapes, New 
Vases for Old, Enamelled Cane Napkin Rings, Stick 
printing, Hand-Weaving, Papier-Maché, Painting for Chil 
dren, Card Loom Weaving, Combed Pattern Papers, Pattern 
Making with Cut Paper, Felt Novelties, Plastics, Carved 
Many of th 
This is a helpful book if used 


Animals, Embroidery, and Glove Puppets 
illustrations are in color 


creatively 
See “Book Choices by 141 Art Educators”, on pages 27-30 


Any book reviewed in School Arts may be ordered through the Creative 
Hands Bookshop, 1610 Printers Building, Worcester 8, Massachusetts 
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NEW BOOK 


MURALS 
FOR SCHOOLS 


Sharing Creative Experiences 


by Arne W. Randall, 
Head, Applied Arts Department, 
Texas Technological College, Lubbock, Texas 


A book of ideas, methods 
and materials for making 
murals in the classroom. 


A here's-how book of ideas, methods and materials for making murals in the class- 
room Written especially for teachers, if gives you ideas and helpful suggestions for 
creative mural activities. It tells how to encourage children to express their ideas 


fi reatively It gives you hints on applying local materials and conditions in mural projects. 


You'll find many suggestions for mural themes; ideas on design, color and arrange- 
ment; uses for such media as tempera, crayon, yarn, metal, wire, mosaics, paper and other 
materials in making murals, hints on care and distribution of materials in large classes, and 


many other helpful ideas you Il use when a mural activity 1s suggested. 


Divided into five sections, plus a bibliography, you ll find the large illustrations 
of classroom murals particularly helpful and stimulating as sources for ideas Supple- 
menting the relaxed style of the text is a liberal sprinkling of drawings by the author which 


helps you visualize important mechanical aspects of mural making. 


The mural making activities covered in this book offer such variety in choice of media, 
ideas for themes, use of materials, techniques, and experimentations that you'll turn to it 
with confidence and enthusiasm when making a mural is suggested. You'll see and read 
how to present mural making activities in a creative way; how to challenge the imagina- 


tion, how to use the classroom-tested methods to give satisfying, stimulating results 


PRICE 


$5.95 


POSTPAID 


FULLY ILLUSTRATED WITH DRAWINGS ANB PHOTOGRAPHS. 
SOUND CREATIVE ART APPROACH. 5 SECTIONS—112 PAGES 
We'll gladly send on 10 days approval. Order copies today. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


| 


Ihe DAVIS PRESS, Inc., Publishers 
1610 Printers Bldg., Worcester 8, Massachusetts 


Please send 


copies of MURALS FOR SCHOOLS at $5.95 each, postpaid 
O Please send bill 


O Payment is enclosed 


Name 


Address 


City 


vl 
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ALICE A. D. BAUMGARNER 


Address questions to Dr. Alice Baumgarner, State Director 
of Arts Education, State House, Concord, New Hampshire. 


My mentally retarded children need the experience and 
muscular control to be gained by coloring in duplicated 
forms or color books. Their creative work is so messy. They 
like the looks of this work I give them. In fact they are 
doing a much better job than they used to. Why do art 
teachers question this? Maine. 


Wouldn't it be interesting to ask the first ten art teachers 
you meet this question, write one reason given by each, then 
ponder the answers. Perhaps you would be questioned as 
to the place of art in your classroom. Is your chief concern 
with the developmental needs of your pupils? What are 
these needs? How can you serve these needs? 

Do we agree that each child has the right to expect 
guidance from adults so that he may develop his potential 
ability to the fullest extent? If we accept the fact that art 
is a means of communication, that art has a place in school 
because through art the child is given a means of expression, 
what place has a coloring-in job? What opportunity has 
the child for making a personal statement as he colors be- 
tween the lines you have made? Of what value is this 
colored-in sheet to you? Does it help you to help the child? 
To see what concerns him? To learn what he likes, fears 
or enjoys? 

You might be questioned as to the purpose you give for 
coloring-in. Of what value is the experience thus gained? 
Is the child aided in developing an aesthetic sense? Is there 
really measurable gain in motor control? Is this coloring-in 
exercise the best means for developing muscular coordina- 
tion? How do you provide for the use of this new skill? 
How does the pupil know that he is increasing in motor 
skill? If once he has learned to follow your directions what 
further learning possibility can he find in this exercise you 
provide? If you were to judge coloring-in on the basis of 
time use would you conclude that this is the best possible 
use of school time? 

Why do you say of the pupils’ creative work, it is so 
messy? Have you asked art teachers to help you evaluate? 
Are you holding children to adult standards? Why not 
plan carefully to evaluate the pupils’ work with the pupils? 
Guide them in looking for what they do well. Who can 
learn unless he builds gradually on his recognized strengths ? 

In the studies made by Charles and Margaret Gaitskell, 
published by Charles A. Bennett Company, Inc. in 1953 
under the title of Art Education for Slow Learners, you can 
find many helpful suggestions. Suppose you open the book 
first to page 32 and read of their observations on Dictatorial 


Teaching Methods. This information may give you courage 
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to try a creative approac h and sustain you and help you 
to sustain the children through their first several days 

As you know, all boys and girls are very dependent on 
adults for expression of approval. The slow learners have 
special need for this which they feel means your acceptance 
of them Of course they would like the coloring-in you 
give Their reasoning probably is ‘Teacher likes this work 
| do. Therefore teacher likes me. I'll like to do what teacher 
likes.” 

Perhaps you agree that all children need opportunity 
to exercise their imagination and that they can profit from 
adult guidance in developing their initiative Again the 
retarded child may have special need because impatient 
adults have thought and acted for him so that he has become 
overdependent The enthusiastic stimulation you give, the 
patient understanding and encouragement you express 
may help your pupils to develop in ability fo communicate 
through making meaningful visual statements In addition, 
you will be fostering in the child his natural cunosity and 
his desire to learn and explore for himself so that he will 
assume the responsibility to find out when he is without adult 


requirement or guidance Has coloring in any place in the 
school day s¢ hedule ? 


DO YOU HAVE A QUESTION? 


Alice Baumgarner, State arts director for New Hampshire, 


will give a sympathetic answer if you write her about it. 
























Cardinal Sins of Education 


EDITORIAL 





We used to hear a great deal about the Cardinal Aims of 
Education. At the risk of sticking our neck out and putting 
our foot into it, let's talk about the Cardinal Sins of Educa- 
tion. In spite of our lofty purposes and desirable objectives, 
we sometimes fall far short of our goals because the methods 
used work against the broad general results to be desired 
Of course there are situations where these criticisms of teaching 
methods and class organization do not apply, or apply very 
little; and while we trust that all of our readers are guiltless 
it is safe to assume that some of them may apply to the 
teacher across the hall from us 

Memorization There is still too much emphasis on mem 
onzing facts for their own sake, and too often children learn 
the words without knowing what they really mean. We need 
to remember that memory comes from using facts 


not merely 


repeating them without any connection with thoughtful 
Seriously, how many facts do we adults actually 


Mechanical robots 


are efficient because, like sponges, they give out exactly 


activity 
remember from our own school days? 


what is put in But children are not robots 


Facts and ideas 
should be the by products of experience, not ends in them- 
selves. Because we tend to remember pleasurable experi 
ences, and forget that which is unpleasant, school days 


should be happy days 


Imitation We still teach children by having them imitate 
us, OF by asking them to emulate the lives of great men who 
lived in a different confiquration of influences There are 
still too many exercises, patterns, and directed procedures 
in 6ur schools; too many problems with only one right an- 
swer, somebody else's answer. Yet answers and results are 
artificial and meaningless unless they are the children’s own 
answers. Even a ‘wrong’ answer, arrived at by the manip- 
ulation of the child's own reasoning and resources may be 
more valuable in the long run than a result achieved without 
any thoughtful activity on his part The process of learning 
is far more important to the developmental growth of the 
child than the product of the moment 


leaves fall off 


Roots are permanent; 


Standardization There is no such thing as a normal, 
standard human being, except as we may apply this desig- 
nation to ourselves, for our genes and our goals have made 
us quite different from each other We have too many 
standard seats, standard materials, standard curriculums, 
standard problems, standard answers, standard tests, standard 
grades. Children are not the same, but each is a unique 
individual with his own needs, interests, and abilities. We 


can judge the success of our teaching and the extent of the 
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child's learning only in relation to the child himself, not by 


comparing him with others who are diferent and likewise 


nonstandard 


Indoctrination We are still too much concerned with 
teaching children what to think instead of how to think 
There is still too much “brain washing’ in education, too 
much te aching eHort based on the principle that if you repeat 
a thing often enough children will finally give up their re 
sistance to the idea. Too many people are being forced to 
be democratic, and too few people are being taught to love 
democracy There is too much effort on conformity in the 
classroom, and too little regard for genuine independent 
thinking 


Classification [oo many children are classified according 
to what they have done, instead of what they really could 
We tend to tag and labs la 
child the first few days of school, before we 
him; and some of us could even give him his final mark by 
the end of the second week. Yet children are not only differ 
ent from each other but they differ from themselves every new 
day Instead of arbitrary and rigid fences between children, 


do if we really got on the ball 


hone stl y l. now 


we need to find a way to have more fluidity between classes 


and more flexibility of activity within the classroom 


Exploitation Too many children are exploited for purposes 
other than their own educational welfare, whether it be to 
keep ahead of the teacher across the hall or to gain the good 
will of principal or parent Too many things are done just 
for ‘show’ and not just to know. We have too many con 
tests and competitions, with rules set up by adults and for their 
own purposes with not enough regard for initiative, crea- 
tivity, and developmental growth of children involved 
Evaluation We may evaluate the work, but we can hardly 
evaluate the child, for human beings cannot stand in 
Grading should never be used to 
Neither 
should tests be used as a device to make the child feel so 
inferior that he will accept the grade given him without 


“Who made the heart . can judge 


us We can try to measure growth, but let's make it clear 


judgment on each other 


get a child to conform or we will kill his initiative 


arguing he alone 


that we are not trying to measure the child's importance 


nobrennte” 





ACCOMPLISHED ARTIST OR BEGINNER... 
The ideal Gift is a 


Colon Outhit 


Weber Color Outfits open the door to a world of imagination and 
self-expression. Here are gifts for a talented relative or friend and 
your boy or girl that may lay a foundation for a brilliant career or a 
lifetime of pleasure in pastime painting. These handsome outfits 


contain Weber Artist Colors—the choice of leading Artist 


Painters 
In a wide 


assortment of styles and sizes, in all price ranges 


NO. 16MR RAFFAEL-MALFA 
@ WEBER Oil COLOR OUTFITS 
No. 16 MR RAFFAEL-MALFA Finely finished hard 
wood box 12 « 16. 16 Studio Size tubes Malfa Oil 
Colors (4 x 1), 7 brushes and all accessories. $29.95 
No. 12 MJ “MALFA JR Hardwood box 9 «x 12 12 
Studio Size tubes Malfa Oil Colors (4 x | 4 brushes 
and accessories. $13.85 
ACADEMY.” Natural finish white wood box 7% 
x12‘, 17 tubes Fine Artist Quality Oil Colors 4 x 
1-Studio Size tube Permalba 
$10.20 
DILETTANTE.” Natural finish white wood box 5% x 10 
1] tubes Fine Artist Quality Oil Colors 4 « ‘A’ , 1-Studio 
Size tube Permalba, 4 brushes and accessories '$7.80 
. T T 1 or TeIT 
“MALFA JUNIOR BEGINNERS Strong leatherette finish Plastic Cote DILETTANTE” OL COLOR OU 
covered cardboord box 5%x9% , B tubes Fine Artist 
Quality Oil Colors 4 x Ya, | large tube Permaiba 
3 brushes and accessories $5.40 
PHOTOCOL OUTFIT No. | For the Coloring of Photo 
graphs, Lantern Slides, and Transparencies in Oil 


Colors. $3.95 
@ WEBER WATER COLOR SETS 


No. 45AL-12. Aluminum box 4'42 « 9'\% , wrinkled black 
finish outside, enameled dul! white inside with palette 
flap Fitted with 12 tubes Fine Artist Quality Woter 
Colors 24 x “a, 3 brushes. $8.40 


/2 
4 brushes and accessories 


Oil COLOR OUTFIT 


No. -44M12-AL. Aluminum box 412 « 9'% white 
enameled inside. Fitted with 12 tubes Malfa Water , assoateaaet 
Colors 3 x Ya and 2 brushes. $4.50 NO. 36 PASTEL AS 


No. 43M12 MALFA WATER COLOR OUTFIT. This is 
similar to the above set but comes in a strong card 


board box. $3.30 
“BEGINNERS” O11 COLOR OUTFIT 


A wide range of other Weber Water Color sets also 
ovoailable 


@ WEBER ARTIST PASTEL ASSORTMENTS 


Full size sticks 3x 7/16 , each stick cellophane wrapped 
In hinged lid, leatherette paper covered cardboard 
box 

No. 12 Assortment—1!2 Asst. Colors $1.50 Per Set 
No. 24 Assortment 24 Asst. Colors $2.75 Per * 
No. 36 Assortment—36 Asst. Colors $425 Per 5 


et 
re! 
a 

No. .60 Assortment 60. Asst. Colors $ 7.20 Per 





Set 
(These prices may be slightly higher West of the Rockies 


“ACADEMY” OlL COLOR OUTFIT 
Ask your Weber dealer to show you other Weber 


Color Outfits designed for Crayon Painting— 
Fabric Painting and Photo Coloring 


F. WEBER CoO. 


PHILADELPHIA 23, PA. ST. LOUIS 1, MO 
Manufacturing Artists’ Colormen Since 1853 


NO. 44M12-AL WATER COLOR SET 





ere's 9 NEW idea for 


school art teachers... 





FOR FINGER PAINTING ¢ FOR BRUSH PAINTING 
FOR SCREEN PRINTING*FOR PAINTING MODELS 


A refreshing discovery that is proving to be 
an exciting and expansive medium for all ages! 


Staley’s Liquid Starch mixed with Prang Pow 
der Tempera or colored chalks has scores of 
applications for dripless easel painting, play 
props, modeling and countless color crafts 


Impressive performance tests prove that this 
delightful combination is the smoothest work 
ing art medium available for everything from 
stencils to stage crafts 


The outstanding flexibility, cost and 


cleanliness of this new medium makes 
it ideal for all primary and secondary 
age groups 


Order these remarkable tie 


ind add a new lilt to 


new economy note t 


SEE YOUR “‘PRANG-MAN” 
FOR MORE DETAILS 


Write for sparkling booklet detailing range of 
applications for school crafts. Dept. SA-102 


THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY 


SANDUSKY OHIO 


NEW YORK 


| 
STENCIL 


Stenciling is made easier by 
mixing Staley Liquid Starch 
and Prang Powder Tempera to 
a creamy like consistency. Ap 
ply with a regular stencil brush 
varying the technique and pres 
sure for unusual shading effects 


, 


WR 


¢ a Ss 
ae 
SCREEN PRINTING 


For a variety of textured and 
unusual decorative pieces mix 
Prang Powder Tempera and 
Staley Liquid Starch to a paste 
like consistency. Dip damp 
sponge into the paint and daub 
on the paper with freedom 
The pattern of the sponge and 
the texture of the color built-up 
makes many exciting designs 


BRUSH 


For Dripless Easel Painting, 
just dip the brush into dry 
Prang Powder Tempera Colors 
irranged in front of you in 
paper cups. Then dip into pan 
of Liquid Starch and apply to 
the paper immediately. The 
work progresses with added 
zest and spontaneity for ex 
citing exhibit pieces. You will 
like it too because there is no mess! 
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SPATTER 


Attach design or stencil to the 
surface to be decorated. Mix 
Prang Powder Tempera and 
Staley Liquid Starch with water 
to desired consistency that will 
work easily with a hand spray 
er. Applied with varying pres 
sures gives you striking effec 


” a — . { 
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SPONGE ~~ 


Mix Prang Powder Tempera 
with Staley Liquid Starch to a 
paste-like consistency. Pour 
mixed color in screen frame and 
follow regular procedure for 
registering and printing 








